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SPRING TOILETTES. 

Fig. 1.—Dress vor a Girt or Nine YEars. 
This pretty dress for a girl is of gray and white 
neigeuse, trimmed in the back with a large bow of 
gray silk piped with pale blue. The same kind 
of piping is doubled on the points of the skirt, 
the pockets, and sleeves. The back of the skirt 
is finished with kilt pleats. The front is a plain 
princesse. The hair is tied by a blue Alsacian 
bow. 

Fig. 2.—Princesse Dress. This graceful dress 
is of black velvet, with a plastron apron of black 








silk. The trimming is black thread lace, enriched 
by clair de lune passementerie. The back has 


| long seams from the shoulder, and an ample train 


showing an edge of the white pleated balayeuse 
beneath. 





CHLOROPHYL FOR GIVING A 
GREEN COLOR IN COOKING. 
GREAT desideratum in domestic economy 
i has been a wholesome vegetable green for 
| coloring peas and other green vegetables, ice- 
eream, etc. The substance generally employed 











in France—namely, sulphate of copper, to which 
it is said the green color of the French canned 
vegetables is often due—is extremely dangerous, 
and its use is now prohibited by the police of 
many foreign nations. In this emergency various 
substitutes have been proposed, and among them 
the most available appears to be the chlorophyl 
in the green coloring matter of plants, extracted 
and kept in a form ready for use; it being found 
that vegetables at the boiling-point of water, 
when brought into contact with soluble chlo- 
rophyl, become saturated with it, and then retain 
the color during cooking. 


_of sulphate of soda. 











SPRING TOILETTES. 


The process of preparation consists in acting 
upon spinach and other leaves with lye of caus 
tic soda. The liquor thus obtained, treated with 
common alum, gives a lake of chlorophyl, which 
is to be carefully washed to clear it of all traces 
A little alkaline phosphate 
and earthy alkalies are added to render the lake 
soluble. Thus a solution is obtained containing 
chlorophyl, alumina, and phosphate of soda, none 
of the ingredients being at all injurious. This 
liquid is to be added to the water in which the 
vegetables are boiled, and will be found to im- 
part all the inte nsity of color desired 
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COMING. 


Ar last the breath of Spring begins to stir 

Nature’s dry bones down in their sepulchre: 

There is new grass in green blades here and there, 

And little birds a-singing in the air; 

Warm morning sunshine on the roof is shed, 

And gray woods thicken on the mountain’s head ; 

Now doves strut out to preen them every one, 

And puff their purple breasts before the sun; 

Full set with buds are all the happy trees, 

Warmed to the quick by every toying breeze; 

A mnurmurous breathing seems to wake with day; 

Gold dandelions shine along the way: 

Life is come back, and death with sullen face 

Steals off, and leaves a blessing in his place. 

Awake, O north wind! come, thou south, and blow 

Till from these gardens all their spices flow; 

Haste, tender blossoms, hiding in the sod, 

To lift your small sweet faces up to God. 

All chirping creatures that the forests hold, 

Utter aloud your voices manifold. 

And let us sing, even as the bluebirds do, 

Although our feet are standing in the dew, 

And there be frosts to pinch us from the north, 

Yet sing! oh, sing! for Spring is coming forth. 

There will be pink-heaped orchards by-and-by, 

And flashing storms, and thunder in the sky, 

High pearl-topped clouds along the heavenly plain, 

Bright clearing sunsets, rainbows after rain, 

Soft sultry nights, and greenest fields of grain, 

All loved and lovely things, when Spring has come 
again! 
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wan Cut Paper Patterns of the new and 
stylish Belted Habit Basque and Combination 
Shirt, illustrated on page 237 of the present Num- 
ber, are now ready, and will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five 
Cents for the complete suit. 





0G Cut Paper Patterns of an elegant French 
Coat, Pleated Over- Skirt, and Demi-trained 
Skirt, and also of a new and useful set of Lady’s 
Princesse Lingerie, consisting of Princesse Petti- 
coat, Princesse Chemise, Combination Chemise 
(with Drawers ),and Long Sacque Night-Dress, 
will be published with our next Number. Full 
Lists of cur Cut Paper Patterns will be mailed on 
receipt of Postage. 





1B An Embroidery Supplement, containing 
numerous patterns, illustrations, and descriptions 
of Rugs, Afghans, Table-Covers, Wood-Baskéts, 
Tidies, Dresses, Wrappings, Aprons, etc. in 
Finnish and Hungarian Embroidery, Applica- 
tion, Point Russe, Tent Stitch, Cross Stitch, etc., 
will be published with our next Number. A 
notable feature of this Supplement is a beautiful 
Persian Rug copied from a design in a picture by 
GHIRLANDAIO, 





UB The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 6 contains a fine view of the 
interior of the Mosque of St. Sophia, at Constanti- 
nople, and a spirited double-page engraving from 
one of STANLEY'S African sketches. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 13. 





MAKING THE WILL. 


HERE is a strange reluctance to make a 
will on the part of many healthy and 
robust people—a feeling as if the mere act 
were a fatal forerunner of dissolution; as if 
the idea were but the u ious resp 
of the mind to the suggestion of failing en- 
ergies; as if there were some occult connec- 
tion between the undeveloped ailments of 
the body and the promptings of the brain 
There are some individuals so much influ- 
enced by this superstition that they will 
run the risk of allowing their filthy lucre to 
fall into the hands of persons for whom they 
have no regard, rather than undertake the 
ghastly task of devising a last testament, 
which seems to them, perhaps, like con- 
senting to their own demise, and putting 
their name and seal to their own death- 
warrant. We usually find this indisposition 
among the selfish and those of great vitali- 
ty—people to whom, victims of their tem- 
peraments, the thought of the rider on the 
pale horse is something unnatural and of- 
fensive in the last degree; who would not 
even welcome their dearest friend back 
from the charnel-house, with the terrors of 
the grave about him; people who might lit- 
erally be said to be afraid of their own 
shadows; who have a repugnance against 
preparing for the time when they shall be 











dust and their goods and chattels anoth- 
er’s, without reflecting that making a will 
is the only method by which the departed 
can yet control the living, by which, be- 
ing dead, he yet speaketh. Moreover, it is 
the only means by which a man may give 
away all he possesses and still keep it him- 
self, may dispense charity with an open 
hand and deny himself nothing, may spend 
without diminishing his hoard, snub his 
heirs at law, and command the gratitude of 
his legatees. 

But apart from the other advantages of 


‘making a will, there must be a certain 


pleasure in signifying the direction in 
which our belongings should gravitate 
when we have no farther use for them, in 
feeling confident that they shall fall into no 
undeserving or indifferent grasp, that our 
diamonds shall not go to the cousin who 
owns Golconda already, nor our India shawl 
to the relative who is ignorant of the com- 
parative merits of Indian or French cash- 
mere. We may enjoy dictating terms to 
our heirs, picturing certain persons in our 
shoes, in possession of comforts that we find 
so comfortable; and it surely adds another 
sting to poverty that one has nothing to de- 
vise, no post-mortem mandates to issue, and 
holds no possible mortgage upon the grati- 
tude of the survivors. 





“ PERICLES.” 


NE of the most instructive figures in 
modern history, to our thinking, is that 
of the old lady who, on hearing her favorite 
grandson observe that he was very fond of 
PERICLES, plaintively inquired, “ What are 
pericles ?” with an evident eye to next day’s 
dinner ; for this hospitable dame is the type 
of a vast social class which is constantly 
asking the same question, though in dumb- 
show, and without any great wish to be en- 
lightened—a class eager to procure bodily 
satisfactions of food and raiment, and care- 
less of much knowledge outside that ambi- 
tion. 

These persons, whether male or female, 
rich or poor, bond or free, have no suspicion 
that not to know PERICLES argues them- 
selves unknown. Their names are, perhaps, 
in the directory of the élite. They are glasses 
of fashion and moulds of form. They are 
invited every where, and possess secured 
front seats at the world’s show. What's 
PERICLEs to them, or they to PERICLES, that 
they should grub forhim? The German they 
know, and the Revue de la Mode, “ Ouida,’ 
and the art of crochet; or if of the stern- 
er sex, book-keeping, the price-current col- 
umn, such general information as the news 
side of the morning paper conveys, and the 
duty of voting with one’s party. And from 
this scanty substance is to be spun all that 
glittering fine web of conversation which is 
supposed to be the charm of society. 

Among these dancers and diners comes 
some traveller from over-seas. He talks to 
lovely Mabel in the pauses of the Lancers, 
with allusions and suggestions drawn from 
books and art and nature, to which her deli- 
cate bright face seems to promise hospitali- 
ty, and lo! there is no answering grace and 
wit, and the blue eyes seem to ask over and 
over, “What are pericles?” Or he saunters 
through the brilliant rooms with Tom, talk- 
ing his best in compliment to his hosts, and 
Tom is quite submerged beneath the unfa- 
iniliar flow of cultivated speech, and catch- 
es his breath only in monosyllables, which, 
being interpreted, also “What are 
pericles?” And when Tom and Mabel com- 
pare notes, she affirms that the noted stran- 
ger is a muff, and he declares him a conceit- 
ed prig. And each has lost one of the fine 
opportunities of life. 

There is no accomplishment so rare as 
that of clever talk. When the spark is 
struck and the magnetic current is establish- 
ed, and the subtle brain kindles and sends 
out flashes that kindle other brains, every 
faculty is roused, the face grows beautiful, 
the very flesh seems to become spirit. Ca- 
lista, in the old play, says of her lover that 
his talk is “far above singing.” So is all 
brilliant conversation. But an empty mind 
is incapable of talk : it can yield only gabble. 

To the store-house of ideas all lands and 
all ages must bring tribute. Our little cor- 
ner of existence is too low a pedestal from 
which to see the world. Wherever nobility 
has uplifted the race, wherever heroism, con- 
stancy, endurance, have exalted a nation, 
there is a chapter of the history of humanity 
which is our rich legacy. Wherever poetry 
and eloquence have flourished, wherever the 
arts have shone, there are harvests for our 
reaping. What matters it that our feet are 
chained to our native heath, if, in imagina- 
tion, the mystic atmosphere of the East en- 
velop us, if the blue skies of Hellas bend 
above us, if the splendid pomp of ancient 
Rome environ our bare estate, if the centu- 
ries of modern Europe reveal themselves as 
in a magic glass? Books will give us all 
this wealth and pleasure. Though we go 
to but one party in the season, if we know 





the heroes and the martyrs, the poets and 
the painters, the thinkers and the doers, of 
past times, have we not always the best so- 
ciety? Nay, are we not a part of that glit- 
tering world? For if all old class distinc- 
tions were swept away, perhaps as true a 
line of demarkation as could be drawn be- 
tween good society and ill would set on one 
side of the invisible barrier those who know, 
and on the other side those who ask, wheth- 
er in speech or in blank dismay of visage, 
“What are pericles ?” 





HINTS TO WOMEN ON THE CARE 
OF PROPERTY. 


Bry ALFRED WALKER. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS, 

| is a common remark, and not far from true, 

that there is nothing so safe as real estate mort- 
gages. This remark would be entirely true if a 
proper valuation were always put upon property, 
and the amount loaned upon it were in fit propor- 
tion. Unfortunately for this maxim, the fluctua- 
tions in the value of our currency in the past 
have been so great that the most sagacious men 
have been fearfully misled in their appraisement 
of real estate. Men, and women too, without 
number, who a few years ago were rich in landed 
possessions, are to-day land poor, or perhaps ut- 
terly impoverished. 

When a loan is to be made on real estate the 
judgment of experts should always be obtained, 
and a large margin of property above the amount 
of the loan should be required. Next, the valid- 
ity of the title to the property should be had from 
a competent person immediately preceding the 
making of the loan. Care should also be taken 
that the person employed to draw up the papers 
should be capable and trustworthy, for mort- 
gagees, especially women, seldom scrutinize such 
instruments. Another thing to be sure of is that 
a mortgage immediately on record. I know 
a lady who sold her homestead for $10,000, and 
took a mortgage for a considerable part of the 
consideration. She trusted the buyer to put the 
mortgage deed on record. It was notdone. Sub- 
sequently other mortgages were made on the prop- 
erty and recorded, and thereby she has lost her 
security on the property. 

In respect of second mortgages, they are gen- 
erally, if not always, to be avoided, unless taken 
to secure an existing doubtful debt. 


LOANS ON IMPROVED PROPERTY. 


It is seldom that a satisfactory loan can be 
made on unimproved real estate. A mortgagee 
before making a loan should always consider the 
possibility of a foreclosure and the taking of the 
property for the debt. With this liability he 
should ask himself what he could do with the 
property if obliged to take it for the debt. If it 
be unimproved and unsalable, it will only lie and 
eat itself up with taxes and loss of interest. But 
if it is improved, that is, if it yields an income 
from crops or rents, it will be more salable, and 
may pay the interest and taxes while he holds it. 

In regard to the proper amount to loan on a 
given piece of property, the common rule on im- 
proved property is one-half its value. The com- 
mon rule on Western farms is one-third only. 
But there is a distinction to be made in the na- 
ture of property, as to the proportion of the part 
which is perishable or destructible to that which 
is indestructible. If the property were a house 
and lot, and the house estimated at three-quarters 
of the amount of the loan wanted, it might not be 
safe and would not be rulable to loan one-half of 
the estimated total value. For though the policy 
of insurance be given with the mortgage, as it al- 
ways should be, properly transferred, insurance 
companies are not in all cases regarded as safe; 
besides, policies expire and are not always re- 
newed in time, and possibly the owner of the 
property might cause the destruction of it, and 
forfeit his claim on the insurance company, leay- 
ing, perhaps, a question of law to be settled. 

ns on church edifices, manufactories, and 
all extra hazardous property should be avoided. 
Loans to women by men are not popular, because 
men do not like to press such claims, and because 
&@ woman sometimes passes in society as unmar- 
ried when secretly it is otherwise; and such con- 
tracts in some of the States are not valid, A 
gentleman known to the writer lost in this way 
the sum of $5000. He has loaned a great deal 
of money since, but none to women. No tears 
need be shed over him, for he is a rich old bache- 


LOANS ON CHATTEL MORTGAGES. 


These are mortgages on personal property, 
such as plate and silver-ware, watches, furni- 
ture, machinery, and movable things generally. 
Loans as investment on all such things should 
be avoided. They are justifiable, especially by a 
woman, only so far as she is willing to help a 
friend or other poor person. There is always 
danger that such property will not be redeemed, 
and if not, trouble ensues. The borrower usually 
feels that he has suffered a hardship, and grieves 
over the loss of things dear to him, but of no spe- 
cial value to others. Besides, there is a red-tape 
process necessary in order to make such pledged 
property actually your own, which will be expen- 
sive and troublesome. Chattels may be taken to 
secure an existing doubtful debt, but to make a 
fresh loan upon, never, as an investment. Money 
can be obtained on such securities by means 
otherwise provided—of legalized pawnbrokers, 
or, better, 2 in of the chartered —_— 
Agency, which is a great convenience to thou- 
sands, and expresses the thoughtful care of that 
noble State, Massachusetts, for persons in reduced 
circumstances. In Europe such institutions, un- 
der the name of Monte di Pieta, or its equiva- 
lent, are often seen. They originated in Italy in 





the fifteenth century, and prevail extensively in 
France, in, and other European countries. 
They id be found in every considerable com- 
munity. Properly conducted, they are a most 
valuable benevolent institution. In our country 
we provide banks for tradesmen and people well 
to do, where, in times of need, they can obtain 
money; but where shall that larger class just be- 
neath them in business capacity and condition 
satisfy their wants, no less imperative? Society 
overlooks an important matter when it makes no 
provision for such wants except the legalized 
pawnbroker’s shop, where no one enters to en- 
force the law, if, indeed, the law takes cognizance 
of its dealings. 

LOANING MONEY FOR BUSINESS CAPITAL. 


When you are applied to for a loan of money, 
never omit to ascertain the character of the appli- 
cant. Sometimes it will happen that you would 
not be willing to have even a business contact 
with him, In the next place, ascertain what the 
borrower intends to do with the money, for that 
may reveal something quite objectionable and re- 
pulsive to you. Be careful of letting money go 
for building up and carrying on business projects. 
Such loans should be made only by such as have 
knowledge of such things and can watch their 
progress. The peculiarity of such loans is that 
having made one loan, another is pretty sure to 
be solicited. Perhaps a second loan will be urged 
as a necessity to save what you have already in- 
vested, and having complied, it will not unlikely 
all go together. The writer was once induced to 
pay $100 for what, in such cases, is called pre- 
ferred stock, to save $1500 already paid in, and 
then lost it all. I scarcely need say that such 
loans should be wholly avoided. 

Never promise a loan until you have slept upon 
it and taken time for inquiry and the exercise of 
your deliberate judgment. If the urgency of the 
case will not admit of such deliberation, if you are 
so important to it, it implies that others have been 
solicited and nobody else wants it, and it is very 
clear that you should have nothing to do with it. 
Sometimes a borrower may urge his request by the 
plea that he wants money but for a short time, 
perhaps, at most, ten days, or until to-morrow, 
when he is positively sure of receiving money and 
of repaying you. But remember that if the money 
goes out of your hands even for a single day with- 
out adequate security, it is gone, and your risk is 
scarcely less than if the period named were lon- 
ger. Yet it will sometimes occur that persons, 
financially well known to each other to be per- 
fectly safe, will make mutual loans for conven- 
ience. 

FRIENDSHIP LOANS, 


By friendship loans we do not mean the occa- 
sional temporary assistance which one is called 
upon to render to a friend or relative in time of 
need, but rather loans of larger s:ount and lon- 
ger time, and without security, or such security as 
would not be taken in a purely business transac- 
tion. We would not discourage acts of kindness, 
which, though they be many, are quite too few; 
but they are not in the line of this treatise. Sug- 
gestions on this subject are delicate and difficult, 
because it involves the duty we owe to ourselves 
set over against our duty to our kith and kin. 
Our chief danger lies in the biassing of the judg- 
ment through sympathy or importunity. For 
while willing to risk something, one is liable to 
risk more than she can afford to lose. 

The following rule will be found useful: when 
there is no security or an inadequate security 
offered, loan no more than you are able and will- 
ing, if it comes to that, to lose. It is hard for 
a mother or a sister to refuse money to a son or 
brother, but it is also hard for him and them to 
see it lost, and a whole family brought to grief 
and destitution. If the money so wanted is for 
business purposes, though it be legitimate and 
promising, the risk is too great for such a fund 
as yours, as tens of thousands can testify. A 
wise young man will never desire such an expo- 
sure, though he might seek some slight assistance. 
Young men who enter into business with an abun- 
dant paternal capital are apt to begin too grand- 
ly, and consequently fail, while a young man who 
works his way up by his native force, and feels 
the ground he goes over, is far more likely to suc- 
ceed, In all such cases remember the rule: risk 
no more than you are able and willing under the 
circumstances to lose, 


LOANS TO A NEAR RELATIVE. 


It is a very delicate position for a woman of 
property to occupy who is married to one who 
has nothing, unless her property is sufficient for 
their united wants; especially if the man has not 
the independence and energy to work his own 
way in business. Too often she has unbounded 
confidence in his business capacity, and too often 
she is disappointed. A man of spirit would scorn 
to subject the patrimony of his wife to the haz- 
ards of business. In some of the States the per- 
sonal property of a woman becomes, by marriage, 
the property of her husband. In such cases it 
were well if the woman’s property were first firm- 
ly anchored in her own right. 

It may be asked, If the husband proffers all 
that he has to the support of the family, which in 
the case supposed is nothing at all, why should 
not the wife? Weanswer: 1. Because the wife’s 
property is an inheritance given to her for her 
own use and behoof. 2. In case of her hus- 
band’s death or disability, if her patrimony has 
been exposed and lost, she, uneducated to busi- 
ness, with her family, comes to want. 3. In case 
of her death, the husband is supposed to be ca- 
pable of taking care of the family. Much might 
be written under this head, but it is not expedient, 
since the laws of the several States concerning 
the property rights of married women are under- 
going changes which will give them ample pro- 
tection. We shall subjoin the new law of one of 
the States as a specimen. But whatever the law 
may provide, the caution remains apropos—that 
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the wife’s property should never be exposed to 
the hazards of business, 


INDORSING NOTES AND LOANING 
SECURITIES. 


This subject is far too important to be passed 
over. Several cases of an aggravated character 
have recently come to my notice. The ladies who 
were despoiled of all their abundant property in- 
dorsed for their friends willingly but blindly ; 
they were deceived in the amount by artifice. 
Suddenly they found themselves bankrupt. In- 
dorsements among business men are a necessity, 
but when a man is driven to ask a woman to in- 
dorse for him, no matter if he is her own broth- 
er who asks it, it is a suspicious circumstance 
and a confession of financial weakness. When 
men indorse, they know, or think they know, the 
financial condition of the indorsees, and watch 
them from day to day. This a woman can not 
so well do. But if she should begin to indorse 
for special reasons, let her be sure to keep a rec- 
ord of each indorsement, or she may by-and-by 
find, as in the cases we shall refer to, that her in- 
dorsements which she supposed were merely re- 
newals of existing notes, were in fact additional 
new notes, and her liabilities of $5000, as she sup- 
posed, had grown to $50,000. 

Never indorse any thing which you will not 
have the means of paying if it comes upon you. 
A most estimable old lady of my acquaintance 
has just now begged the creditors of her relative 
to relinquish to her $3000 of the bonds which she 
had loaned to him, and which he had pledged for 
money for his business. He had involved her in 
a loss of $30,000, which was the sum total of her 
property. In another case a widow was stripped 
of all her sufficient property by indorsing for a 
relative, and, last of all, of her inherited home- 
stead, and turned into the dry pastures of the 
world without a shilling. Though we make these 
cautionary suggestions on indorsing, it is only be- 
cause we know that our emphatic counsel not to 
indorse at all will sometimes be disregarded. 

[Te BE OONTINUED.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BELTED HABIT BASQUE WITH COMBINATION SKIRT. 


HE stylish combination dress illustrated on 
page 237, and of which a cut paper pattern 
is herewith published, combines several popular 
features of spring costumes, and will meet the 
wants of many correspondents. This dress may 
be made entirely of one material, such as silk, 
wool, or grenadine, but is most effective when 
two materials are combined, and is also more 
convenient to ladies who are using parts of last 
year’s dresses. The model is bourette and silk, 
and the design is to have silk introduced straight 
down the front and back of the dress, also across 
the middle of the skirt, and as bordering for 
sleeves, skirt, etc. The combination skirt is 
quite as effective as if made with two skirts in- 
stead of one. There is a prejudice against lin- 
ing dress skirts, but it will be found advanta- 
geous to cut a cambric lining to the pleated fronts 
of this skirt after the long outside has been fold- 
ed into shape by following out the directions 
given for the pattern; the revers are also lined, 
but the three straight back breadths are not; 
they are merely faced and trimmed with silk 
knife-pleating. If it is found that the fronts look 
clumsy from meeting the pleated breadths under 
the three lengthwise box-pleatings of silk that ex- 
tend from the belt to the toe, the best plan is to 
cut the fronts narrower, and insert a plain cam- 
brie piece down the middle of the frort to sup- 
port the box-pleated trimming. The three back 
breadths are covered at the top by the broadest 
part of the revers, and are lightly pleated below. 
The basque has a gracefully rounded front with a 
folded silk belt over it. The trimming corre- 
sponds with that on the skirt, or it may beshaped 
to represent a vest. The two middle forms of 
the back are covered with shirred silk, but, if 
preferred, plain silk will be used. The belt passes 
beneath these middle forms, or else it begins in 
the side seams. There is no prettier design than 
this for the grenadine dresses about which read- 
ers have asked advice lately, or for the favorite 
bourettes and damask silks, Two shades of one 
color are used for most of such dresses, but for 
elegant costumes there are some most distin- 
guished contrasts. For instance, cream-colored 
bourette is made up with pale blue silk ; mastic 
gray Chuddah cloth is used with olive green silk ; 
beige-colored wool is combined with dark myrtle 
green silk; for grenadines the brocaded patterns 
of mixed colors are matched with silk the color 
of the figures in the design. 


NOVELTIES IN COSTUMES. 


Fresh importations of Parisian dresses arrive 
by each steamer, and offer most novel sugges- 
tions in fabric, design, and trimmings. The soft 
fine woolen stuffs that Parisiennes have adopted 
for full-dress toilettes are displayed here for the 
first time, to serve as dinner dresses during the 
spring and for occasional wear during the sea- 
son at Newport and Saratoga. The softest cream 
white camel’s-hair is chosen for these, or else the 
French Chuddah cloths woven to imitate the in- 
distinct herring-bone stripe seen in the genuine 
Chuddah shawls; this is sold at $2 50 a yard. 
The novel trimming for these dresses is ribbon, 
two inches wide, of satin barred across with vel- 
vet of contrasting colors, such as pale blue satin 
crossed with lines of olive green velvet, or pale 
rose with bars of brown; flat buttons of white 
pearl, with eyes in the centre. These dresses 
are made with high-throated basques with square 
habit backs and vests, also long over-skirts of 
the wool and a silk lower skirt. A lovely model 
is a pale blue silk skirt, with two narrow knife- 

leatings of the white wool as a border. The 
ong over-skirt is lapped in front to form a shawl- 
shaped apron, and has two straight ends behind, 
lightly pleated, and merely crossing each other 





without drapery; the edges are piped and faced 
on the wrong side with olive silk, while on the 
right side is a row of the palest blue satin rib- 
bon barred with olive green velvet. The white 
wool basque has a pale blue silk vest outlined 
with the ribbon trimming sewed on double, while 
down the square habit back the blue silk is in- 
serted in a sharp V, with the point reaching just 
below the taper of the waist. 


ABOUT BASQUES. 


After examining a great number of refined 


and fresh-looking dresses from the best Parisian 
houses, several small yet important details about 
basques impress themselves, First among these 
are new ways of giving the square effect to the 
front of the waist by very simple trimming. Thus 
the new barred ribbon a trifle over two inches 
broad is put in two straight rows down the front, 
beginning at the collar just outside of the but- 
tons and button-holes, and ending just below the 
top of the first dart, where it is laid over in a 
pleat or gathered to taper it slightly, and there 
a large bow with short ends joins the two paral- 
lel rows, making a Pompadour square. A wide 
collar covers the beginning of the ribbon. An- 
other style, just the reverse of this, has the rib- 
bon begin at the top of the first dart, pleated 
slightly as the waist tapers, and thence widened 
straight down to the end of the basque; some 
basques have two rows of ribbon placed in this 
way. The silk vest laid on the basque is the 
easiest way of making a vest fit neatly, as it 
then forms part of the basque; this is very much 
used, and is then bordered with satin, velvet, or 
figured ribbon folded double and laid on plainly. 
Another simple and pretty way is that of facing 
the basque down the front on the wrong side 
with silk, then turning this over on the right 
side to slope away from the throat, widening to 
three inches at the bottom, and disclosing a silk 
vest beneath; the turned-over part has the effect 
of a silk revers. 
LISSE PLEATINGS. 


Crépe lisse tinted a creamy white and edged 
with cream-tinted Valenciennes is worn in the 
neck and sleeves of silk, white camel’s-hair, and 
grenadine dresses. It is put in very thick frills 
of three or four knife-pleated ruffles gradually 
widened. On some white wool dresses it is put 
in shells down each side of the button-holes, form- 
ing a double jabot that stops at the top of the 
first dart; in other dresses the ruffle that passes 
around the neck extends in one row down the 
front as if peeping out from beneath the button- 
holes, 

HOW TO USE RIBBONS. 


A stylish way of using ribbons is that of dou- 
bling three shades of satin ribbon, each an inch 
wide, placed closely together to form a band 
around the wrist, where it ends in a bow, or on 
the shorter sabot sleeves that stop half-way be- 
tween the elbow and wrist. Imagine, for in- 
stance, that the dress is pale blue crépe batiste, 
trimmed with rose-bud embroidery on tulle; then 
the folded ribbons on the sleeves will be olive 
green, rose, and pale blue. The basque will have 
at the throat a rosette of these three colors with 
some hanging ends cut in saw teeth, and the habit 
basque back will be laid in pleats, down each of 
which is a folded satin ribbon of one of these 
three colors. 

SMALL ITEMS. 


We must not omit to say that the V in the back 
of the newest basques is very sharply accentu- 
ated, forming a point just below the waist line. 
Square backs of habit basques are quite long, 
spring off in “ polka” style smoothly over the hips, 
and the ribbon trimmings are in two rows that 
pass across the square ends, but are not on the 
sides, which are merely piped with silk. Nearly 
all such basques have leaden weights attached to 
the lining to keep the ends from turning up. A 
long-looped bow, very narrow and with short ends, 
is at the tip end of such basques; that seen on 
the belted habit basque illustrated in this paper 
is a good model of this new bow on the back. 


MASTIC GRAY WITH GREEN. 


Mastic gray (putty-color) with green is one of 
the most popular combinations in the spring suits 
sent over by fashionable French modistes. The 
gray is wool usually for the over-dress, and may 
be either bourette or armure; the green is olive 
(tinged with brown) or else dark myrtle green, 
and is used for the skirt and for trimmings, 


NEW COAT POLONAISES, ETC. 


The latest fancy in over-dresses is that of mak- 
ing a vest with a coat that is lengthened bebind 
to form a polonaise, yet preserves the simple out- 
lines of gentlemen’s coats just as they are imi- 
tated in shorter cut-away coats. For instance, 
in a suit of mastic gray wool combined with olive 
green silk sent out from Paris, the long vest is 
of the silk, buttoned up closely to the throat, and 
a skirt of the same silk. The over-dress, of mas- 
tic gray basket-woven wool, has in front a single 
round waist with two darts, is fastened by six 
buttons, and has a revers collar of silk turned 
open wide, like that on a gentleman’s coat, dis- 
closing the waistcoat at the throat and below the 
waist. At the seam under the arm the coat be- 
gins to lengthen, and grows longer to the back, 
where it is laid in pleats down the seams, and has 
merely the plain side forms shown in ordinary 
coats, yet becomes as long as any polonaise. 

The silk skirt imported with this over-dress 
differs in shape from those generally seen, and 
represents the fuller skirts predicted by Madame 
Raymond. It has two straight back breadths of 
silk and two sides gores, with, of course, a front 
gore; the back breadths are left to flow loosely 
from the waist down, instead of being pleated in 
a fan train. When worn with the cut-away polo- 
naise just described, there is a row of three large 
bows down each side of the front gore on the 
seam, thus trimming that part of the lower skirt 





not hidden by the over-dress. The flounce around 
the bottom is an excellent model for those mak- 
ing rich combination suits. It is a straight silk 
flounce seven inches deep, laid in box pleats near- 
ly two inches wide, sewed on with a heading an 
inch deep, and edged below with two narrow knife- 
pleatings. The box pleats are cut and lifted from 
the skirt beneath, and through these slits is pass- 
eda bias band of the gray woolen goods about 
three inches deep. This band is stitched down 
by machine, and the whole is very effective. 


BROCADED GRENADINES, ETC. 


Brocaded grenadines of two colors or of two 
shades are among the richest dresses shown for 
summer. They are made over silk with usually a 
basque and an elaborately trimmed trained skirt. 
Satin is very often associated with them as trim- 
mings, also the new satin ribbons barred with 
velvet. The basques are in square habit shapes, 
lined with thick silk, but most of them have no 
lining in the sleeves, leaving these transparent, like 
the lace sleeves worn during the winter. Some of 
these transparent sleeves are in long coat shapes. 
while others are cut off just below the elbow; 
these are called sabot sleeves. Another fancy is 
to make a deep collar of the grenadine to these 
dresses, shaped like the collar shown on the close- 
fitting jacket illustrated on the first page of Bazar 
No. 13, Vol. XI. A very rich dress of brocaded 
grenadine is of old gold color, made up over 
brown silk, and trimmed with old gold satin rib- 
bon barred with brown velvet. The silk skirt is 
covered in front with a brocaded grenadine scarf 
apron, and the flounce is of box-pleated bias grena- 
dine, with a pleated silk frill on the edge. The 
square basque has transparent sabot sleeves, a 
large collar, barred ribbon and bows down the 
front, and also cream-colored crépe lisse frills 
edged with Valenciennes lace. 

Another novelty for summer dresses is beige- 
colored linen in open patterns like lace or bro- 
cade. It is as thin as batiste, and forms elegant 
polonaises to be worn over black velvet or silk. 
This also has transparent sleeves, and it is now 
customary with French modistes to make these 
sleeves separate, binding them with narrow rib- 
bon at the top and facing the armholes, so that 
they can be easily taken in and out; a second 
pair of sleeves is then furnished like the silk or 
velvet of the skirt. Black Spanish lace and 
shaded cardinal satin ribbon bows are used for 
these over-dresses. In one instance panels, col- 
lar, and cuffs of black arabesque lace richly em- 
broidered with rainbow beads are mounted on 
these beige lace-like over-dresses. 


SPRING SILKS. 


Neat and pretty dresses for young ladies and 
school-girls are made of the hair-striped summer 
silks that are now sold for from 50 cents to 
$1 25a yard. If two shades of blue are chosen, 
or two blue-gray stripes, or else plum-color, or, it 
may be, old gold and brown, they have a very nice 
effect when trimmed with solid-colored silk like 
the darker shade of the two stripes. For in- 
stance, for a blonde of sixteen has just been 
made a cheap silk of dark navy blue alternating 
with pale blue stripes. The demi-trained skirt 
has a single pleating seven inches deep as a 
flounce; the pleats are an inch broad, and are 
bordered near the lower edge with a bias blue silk 
band an inch wide. The over-skirt has an apron 
made of two breadths of the silk passed straight 
across the figure like a scarf, and cut on the 
edge in leaf points that are bound with solid blue; 
the back drapery is two lapped breadths finished 
with narrow knife-pleating. The basque has a 
square back and belted front, and is trimmed on 
the breast with leaf points to form a Pompadour 
square. Blue pearl buttons. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Srewart & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Apropos of the RoseBery-ROTHSCHILD wed- 
ding, which took place March 20, there is a 
strange coincidence connected with the name 
of Hanna in the RoruscHiLp family. One 
Hannaw ROTHSCHILD, the daughter of Baron 
NATHAN MEYER, and auut of the bride, married 
more than forty years ago Lord Fitzroy. A 
second HANNAH, a daughter of Sir ANTHONY 
ROTHSCHILD, and cousin of the bride, married a 
few years ago Mr. YorKE ELLI07T7, son of a no- 
ble house. And now the third Hannan Rorus- 
CHILD becomes Countess of Rosebery. 

—Miss Apa Sweet has been renominated 
United States Pension ¥ % at Chicago. The 
defeated candidate was Mrs. MULLIGAN, widow 
of General MULLIGAN, who commanded the Irish 
Brigade raised in Chicago during the war. Pres- 
ident Hayes saw him killed in battle. Mrs. M. 
had every member of the cabinet, except Secre- 
tary ScuurRz, pledged to her support. But Mr. 
Scuurz carried the day. He said Miss Sweet 
had been tried and found not wanting, and he 
would not consent that the responsibility for 
disbursing three millions per year should be 
given to another woman of no public business 
experience. 

—In the London World of March 6, Epmunp 
Yares says: ‘‘ Three ladies were remarkable at 
the Drawing Room last Thursday, Mrs. Caven- 
DISH BENTINCK wore a sort of sandals inlaid 
with gold; Mrs. Tom Brassey had a gorgeous 
train, resembling somewhat a peacock’s tail, 
that floated from her shoulders, not her waist; 
and Lady Marcaret Beaumont carried in her 
hand a bouquet worth a king’s ransom.” 

—Messrs. Trrrany offered $100,000 to Signor 
CasTe.uant for his collection of wonderments at 
the Metropolitan Museum. He wanted $250,000, 
which was declined with thanks. Two hundred 
and fifty ‘“‘thou,” as they say at the club, is a 
good deal of money. 

—In the Life of G Ticknor he gives, in a 
letter describing his visit to Washington city and 
Virginia, an account of an evening passed at Mr. 
Peter’s, whose wife was NELLIg Custis, grand- 
daughter of Mrs.WasHIneTon. Mrs. PeTex gave 
Mr. T1cKNOR an account of WasHINGTON’s mode 





of life and intercourse with his fumily. He rose 
at six during the whole year, and breakfasted 
precisely at seven in the summer and at eight in 
winter. After breakfast he went to his study 
for an hour, whicli he devoted to writing letters ; 
then rode out, and was absent on his plantation 
till two; returned and dressed for dinner care- 
fully ; sat down to table at three, without wait- 
ing for any guests whom he might have invited ; 
remained at table all the afternoon if there were 
strangers who could claim such civility, but oth- 
erwise retired early to his study; came to tea at 
seven or eight, and finished the evening with his 
family and friends....Of Mrs. Peter's politics 
you may judge by the names of her daughters, 
one of whom she has called COLUMBIA W asHtne- 
TON, another AMERICA PINCKNEY, and a third 
BRITANNIA WELLINGTON.” 

—Lord Batuurst, recently deceased, was the 
oldest Oxford Fellow living; had been Fel. of 
All-Souls Col. sixty-five years, and received from 
the F.ship some 80,000 or 90,000 $'s. 

—They hold on pretty well in some parts 
of the West. Here, for instance, is WimL1amM 
M‘Lovuea in, who died at Ainsworth, Iowa, afew 
days ago, aged one hundred and five, and in the full 
possession of his faculties. He had never beensick, 
never wore spectacles, never lost a tooth. The 
morning he was taken sick he ate breakfast as 
usual, walked about a little, said he was sick 
and would die soon, which he did twelve hours 
later without a struggle. He had been a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church for over seventy 
years. His father lived to be one hundred and 
six years old. 

—Pivus IX. was the 262d Pope. He presided 
over the Church longer than any of his prede- 
cessors, of whom only three surpassed him in 
age—JOHN XII., who reached ninety ; CLEMENT 
XII., ninety-two; and Gregory IX., who at- 
tained to the age ofonehundred. PivsIX.’s epi- 
taph, according to his own desire, is to be: ‘* Here 
lies Pius IX., Supreme Pontiff. Born 13 May, 
1792; died 7 February, 1878. Pray for him.’’ 

—According to the statement of a correspond- 
ent of the Hartford Times, the Rev. Joseru Cook 
and wife are of the very elect, so far as their 
married life is concerned: ‘* During his stay at 
home his wife receives no callers, and in noth- 
ing do they find so much pleasure as in each 
other’s company. While he is absent from home 
—which is usually from Saturday until the fol- 
lowing Wednesday of each week—Mrs. Cook at- 
tends to all of her husband’s correspondence. 
She acts not merely in the capacity of an aman- 
uensis, but answers the letters on her own re- 
sponsibility. She is so well acquainted with and 
taken up in his affuirs, thoughts, and desires that 
it is a rare thing for her to consult him in an- 
swering a letter, out of a correspondence that 
averages twenty letters a day.” 

—Rurvs CuoatTe once wrote this to CHARLES 
Sumner: “Out of BurKE might be cut fifty 
MACKINTOSHES, One hundred and seventy-five 
Macavtays, forty Jerrreys, and two hundred 
and fifty Sir RoperT Peexs, and leave him great- 
er than Pitt and Fox togetler.”’ 

—Lacuin Turner, who died in Meriwether 
County, Georgia, on the 28th February, was one 
hundred and ten years old. When he felt death 
approaching, hé settled himself firmly in his 
chair, refusing to lie down, and died, sitting 
erect, without a struggle. During life he had 
but one illness, a fever, which came upon him 
when he was one hundred years old. Up to that 
time he had never taken a dose of medicine. 

—Not quite so old, but stiil a remarkable man, 
is Major APoLLos Puecps, of Suffield, Connecti- 
cut, aged ninety-two, of whom the Boston Jour- 
nal says: ‘‘ He lives within sixty rods of where 
he was born, and in his father’s family were six 
six-footers. He has used no liquor during his 
lifetime, and has brought up ten children. He 
was noted in his youth for his athletic attain- 
ments, inasmuch that he tells of lifting a 1700- 
pound millstone at Agawam, used to grind bark, 
and of raising a horse from the ground by get- 
ting under him.”’ 

—Mrs. Louts—E CHANDLER MovuLton’s Swal- 
low Flights is highly praised in a recent num- 
ber of the London Atheneum. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE, in the last number of the 
Nineteenth Century, uses this strong language in 
reference to the course of the British govern- 
ment on the Eastern war: ‘‘ We have profound- 
a if not exasperated, eighty millions of 

ussians. We have repelled, and I fear estranged, 
twenty millions of Christians in the Turkish 
Empire. We seem to have passed rapidly, and 
not without cause, into a like ill oder with its 
twenty millions of Mohammedans.” 

—This is the opinion that DanreL WEBSTER 
held of Henry Cuay, according to his friend and 
biographer Peter Harvey: ‘I think Mr. WeB- 
STER appreciated all Mr. CLay’s good qualities. 
He said that with a great deal of native talent, 
and a little smattering of law—less than pos- 
sessed by mere office boys in some large offices 
—Mr. CLay went into the wilderness of Ken- 
tucky, and with a good address, natural elo- 
quence, perseverance, boldness, and all those 
qualities that are admired by a new people, hie 
became an influential man. In Kentucky, while 
there was no lack of talent in the legal profes- 
sion, neither the ager nor the bar could be 
called learned. In that State, therefore, Mr. 
Cuiay became almost supreme as an advocate. 
In the class of trials and suits that would natu- 
rally come before the courts of such a district, 
where disputes and brawls of all sorts were con- 
stantly arising, the man who employed Mr. CLay 
was usually the successful party. He had great 
power among all classes of the people. He early 
went into public life, of course without having 
had much opportunity to study, and thus make 
up for the deficiencies of his early training. 
Going to Washington with a brilliant reputa- 
tion, he was naturally employed in a great many 
cases in the Supreme Court. He was not, how- 
ever, adapted by training or education to the 
class of cases that were tried before that tribu- 
nal, There were no juries there; it was all dry 
law, all logic. ‘In the course of my profes- 
sional life,’ said Mr. WesstTer, ‘it has happened 
many times that I found myself retained in the 
same cause with Mr. Ciay. He was my senior 
by several years in the profession and in age. 
That fact gave him the right to speak first in 
all such cases. Often before beginning my argu- 
ment I have had to labor hard to do away with 
the effect and impression of his. Some of the 
most laborious acts of my professional life have 
consisted in getting matters back to the start- 
ing-point, after CLay had spoken. The fact is, 
he was no lawyer. He was a statesman, a poli- 
tician, an orator, but no lawyer.’”’ 
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Fig. 2.—Design or Tipy For Cuarr, Fic. 1.—Cross Srrrcn Emprormery. Borper For Dresses, WRapPINGS, ETC,—COLORED aes see) ‘at wucwenee 
Description of Symbols: 8 Brown; © Olive; ® 1st (darkest), ® 2d, © 3d (lightest), EMBROIDERY ON Batiste. oo seee 
Blue; @ ist (darkest), & 2d, © 3d (lightest), Red. ls « ¥ 
Border for Dresses, Wrap- foundation, observing Fig. 3, page 237, o 
A which shows a section of the embroidery 
— a - - = 7 
pings, etc. Colored Em in full size, and overcast coarse golden 6 
broidery on Batiste. yellow silk cord on the foundation with §& : 
Tus border is worked on batiste filling silk of the same color. The knot- 5 . ee 
with white and colored cotton. ted stitches are worked with similar silk. | 
Having transferred the design to Fig. 8.—Borper or Tasie-CLorH anp NapKIN, The under edge of the tidy is trimmed ‘ ama 
the material, run the outlines with Fic. 1.—Cross Strrch Emsrowery. with a fringe of maroon worsted. Tassels cocrocnrt poneenmncennes 











white cotton, and work the edge of the design figures in button-hole 
stitch with similar cotton. For the connecting bars stretch the thread 
back and forth, and overcast it with button-hole stitches interspersed 
with picots as shown by the illustration. The wheels and twisted bars 
are worked with fine white thread. The rest of the embroidery is work- 


of similar silk are set on as shown by 


: : Fig. 2.—Dersien 1n Cross 
the illustration. a _ 


Stritch EMBROIERY FOR 


Table-Cloth and Napkin, Figs. 1-8. Tasie-Crors, Fis. 1. 


Fig. 1 shows a table-cloth and napkin 







































































































































= toe = ” . . . 
ed with red and blue cotton in chain and : sages aeeeet as) an x in damask with canvas borders embroidered 
button-hole stitch and in point Russe. eceeeskensesasenceas| 2 syne : -37--O--oa- = with red and blue cotton in cross stitch. Figs. 
‘ 4 E r case tot ouses as Fig. 4.—Borper In Cross Stitch EMBROIDERY ++) 3, 6, and 8 give designs for the table-cloth, and 
Reception Chair with Tidy, aaae =. ror Tasie-Crors, Fic, 1. ose ~ Fig. 8 the design for the napkin. Instead of 
Figs. 1--3, oA nas ee these designs those shown by Figs. 2, 4, 5, and 

Tus carved rose-wood reception chair has A 2 - 7 may be used. 
a bolster covered with maroon woolen reps, Cc 2 : : F 

and edged on the bottom with wide bullion pean anni on . Banbeviders Roohing-Chair, 

fringe of the same color. On the back is sane 2 sacs sase = . gs. Pe ee is . 
hung a tidy, which is worked on a foundation me Ose r sasevaan aaemnen Tas bent wood rocking-chair is trimmed 
of maroon plush in cross stitch embroidery. Fig. 5.—Drsign mm Cross Corcererccooso with embroidery composed of strips of maroon 


Fig. <--iiiiee or Ta. Plush and gray satin. The strips of gray satin 
BLE-CLoTH, Fic. 1.—Cross re covered with strips worked in knotting 
Strrco EMBROIDERY. 


The vines are edged with yellow silk cord. Srrrch EMBROIDERY FOR 
First work the design Fig. 2 on canvas with TaBLE-CLotn, Fie. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Mornine Surrrer.—{See Fig. 8.] 





Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Mornine Siirrer. 


zephyr worsted and filling silk in the 
colors given in the description of 
symbols, coat the wrong side of the 
work with a solution of gum, cut 
away the projecting canvas, and ap- 
ply the embroidery to the plush foun- 
dation. Underlay the foundation with 
net, and 


with écru tatting cotton, and orna- 
mented with embroidered application 
figures. The strips of plush should 
be two inches and seven-eighths wide 
each. For the knotted strips fasten 
on a foundation thread twenty-eight 
threads of tatting cotton of the requisite 















































































































































































































































length, and laid double, and with these work 
edge the one round of dk. (double knot; that is, one 
design  fig- knot to the 
ures with fine right and one __ a8 nei onal 
4 yellow silk cord, knot to the left). as) Sas Seenne eae 
ans which is overcast The remaining rounds Try saeucences| 
on the foundation with are worked as shown by 
split filling silk of the Fig. 4, page 287, always poy 
same color. Transfer the . 
outlines of the vines to the as 
r Dood s 
Fig. 7.—Desien tn Cross Srrrcn sass re ; 
Emsromery ror Tasie-Ciors, ooo ck ‘as 
Fic, 1 


Fig. 8.—Desien or Tasie-CLotru 
Fig. 1.—Cross Srircu 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fig, 1.—TaBie- 
CLoTH AND 
NAPKIN. 
[See Figs. 2-8. ] 
















Fig. 3. 
APPLICATION 
FievtrE FOR 

Rock1ne- 

Cnatr, 

Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 
APPLICATION 
Fictre ror 

RockinG- 

CuHarr, 

Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Recerrion Cuam wit Tivy.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] Fig. 3.—Fovnpation or Suirrsr, Fic. 1. Fig. 1.—Empromerep Rocxine-Cuair.—[See Figs. 2-4.] 

















Aprit 13, 1878.] 





Fig. 4.—Detam or Rocxrne-Cuaik, Fie. 1, 


PaGE 236. 
transposing the dk. 
For the application 
figures transfer the 
outlines of the flowers 
to dark olive green 
cloth as shown by 
Figs. 2, 3, and 4. 
The petals of the 
flower shown by Fig. 
2 are worked with 
yellowish-brown and 
pink silk, the leaves 
with olive green fill- 
ing silk in several 
shades in dovetailed 
satin stitch, and 
the outlines of 
the leaves are 
edged with 
chain _ stitches 
of silk in a 
darker shade. 
The flower Fig. 
8 is worked 
with pink split 


filling silk in Fig. 1—Dress ror Gru rrom Fig. 1.—Coak ror Greu From 
3 To 5 YEARS OLD.—FRONT. 
[See Fig. 2. 


several shades 
in dovetailed 





Fig. 1.—Sqvare ror Tipy.—Ho1- 
BEIN- WORK. 


satin stitch, the two lower petals 
and the centre are worked with 
light yellow silk, and edged with 
chain stitches of golden yellow split 
silk. The stamens are defined with 
knotted stitches of similar silk. 
For the flower Fig. 2 use brown and 
blue filling silk in several shades, 
and edge the leaves embroidered 
with blue silk with chain stitches 
of light yellow, and the rest with 
dark brown silk. In working this 
kind of embroidery the pale Gobelin 
colors are used. Having finished 
the flowers, cut them out, under- 
lay the satin strips with net, baste 
on the knotted strips, and apply the 
flowers to the foundation, observing 
Fig. 1. Join the satin strips with 
the plush strips, cover the joining 
seam with two rows of fine maroon 
chenille, and furnish the cover with 
a woolen lining. Knot fringe into 
the ends of the cover. The strands 
fastened into the knotted strips con- 
sist alternately of ends of claret-col- 
ored fine chenille and écru cotton 
laid double; twist both ends of each 
strand together, and tie them in 
knots as shown by the illustration. 
The fringe on the plush strips is 
worked in netting. with yellow filling 
silk, and is ornamented with tassels 
of claret-colored silk. To work the 
fringe work with a darning needle 
12 st. in netting on the foundation, 
and going back and forth work sev- 
en rounds on a mesh half an inch 
in circumference, always letting 1 
st. stand at the end, fastening the 
middle st. together, and knotting in 
tassels of claret-colored silk as 
shown by the illustration. 


Cloak for Girl from 9 to 11 
Years old.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tas cloak with triple collar is 

made of brown jasper cloth, and is 

closed with buttons and button- 














9 To 11 Years oLp.—Fronr. 
[See Fig. 2.] 





holes. The trimming is com- 
posed of rows of stitching of 
brown silk and bands of cloth 
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held by blue steel buckles. 


Embroidered Border for 


Dresses, etc. 


Tis border is worked on the 
dress material with colored cot- 
ton as shown by the illustration, 
and is the same as that employed 
for trimming the beige dress 
shown on page 225 of Bazar No. 


14, Vol. XI. 


Dress for Girl from 6 to 8 


Years old. 


Tuts dress, which is buttoned 
down the front, is made of olive 
green cashmere, interwoven with 


Dress ror Girt From 6 
YEARS OLD, 
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Fig. 2.—Cioak ror Girt rrom Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 
9 Tro 11 Years onp.—Bacx. 8 tro 5 YEARS OLD.—Bacx. 


[See Fig. 1.] 











Betrep Hasrr Basque anp ComprnaTion Sxirt.—Front anp Back.—Wirs Cur Paper Partrern. 


[Cut Paper Patterns of the Belted Habit B 
Measure, sent, Prepaid, 


and Combination Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust 
Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the complete Suit.) 











Dera or Reception CHarr, 
Fic. 1, Pace 236. 


fine blue silk threads, 
and piped with blue- 
green gros grain. The 
back side forms are 
cut in tabs on the bot- 
tom, edged with a pip- 
ing, laid in loops, and 
arranged to fall on 
the box-pleated back 
breadth of the skirt 
which is twelve inches 
and seven-eighths long 
anda yard wide. Bows 
of blue-green gros 
grain ribbon 
two inches and 
seven - eighths 
wide trim the 
dress as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion. 

Squares for 
Tidies.—Hol- 
bein-Work. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


THESE squares 




















Fig. 2.—SquarE ror Tiwy.—Hot- 
BEIN- W ORK. 


are worked on Java canvas or coarse 
linen in Holbein-work with colored 
cotton. 


Dress for Girl from 3 to 5 

Years old, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue skirt of this dress is made of 
dark blue velvet, and is laid in box 
pleats. The front and side forms of 
the sacque-shaped waist and the pock- 
ets and cuffs are cut in points, and 
are bound with silk braid of the same 
color. The pockets are set on the 
vest fronts, which are closed with 
buttons and button-holes. On the 
back and side forms in the back is 
set a side-pleated ruffle of velvet 
headed with bands of the same ma- 
terial. 





Belted Habit Basque and| 
Combination Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

HIS stylish dress, made after a 

French design, is an excellent 
model for combinations of two materi- 
als, such as two kinds of wool, or wool 
with silk, silk with grenadine, or else 
figured silk with plain silk. The skirt 
is trimmed so elaborately that an over- 
skirt is not needed. It has silk box- 
pleated lengthwise down the front, 
from which extend horizontal side- 
pleatings. The flowing back breadths 
have silk in the centre, with the fig- 
ured material on each side, and are 
trimmed with the long side revers, 
which are now much used for confin- 
ing the fullness of straight back 
breadths. The basque has the favor- 
ite square postilion back with short 
belted front. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PAT- 
TERN OF BELTED HABIT BASOUS 
AND COMBINATION SKIRT. 

3ELTED, Hasit Basque.—This pat- 
tern is in seven pieces—front, back, 
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side back, side form, collar, sleeve, and cuff. 
Put the pattern ther by the notches and 
perforations. The front is fitted by two darts 
on each side. The back is adjusted by a middle 
seam, side back, and side form. The back edge 
of the side back has an extra width cut on to 
form two side pleats, turning toward the back, 
and fastened at the top on the under side on 
the seam. The dack is finished with a shirring 
of silk, the shape of the middle backs. Join 
the standing collar with the neck by meeting the 
notches, The perforations in the sleeve show the 
size and form of the under part. Close the seams 
of the sleeve and cuff; put together by the notches 
at the bottom, meeting the single perforations in 
the point of the cuff and on the sleeve. A band 
of silk is sewed on about one and a half inches 
from the bottom of the sleeve. When sewing in 
the sleeve, place the long seam to the notch in 
the back part and the short one to that in the 
front part of the sleeve. The belt as seen in the 
illustration is worn over the front of the basque 
and under the back, fastening in front. Close 
the front with hooks and eyes. The notches at 
the top and bottom show where to turn for the 
hem. A trimming of silk laid in a double box 
pleat is sewed over the front. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed for perforated seams, and a quar- 
ter of an inch for all others. The whole of the 
cuff is given. 

Quantity of material, single width, 3% yards. 
’ Compination Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, revers, one whole breadth, and a 
half breadth for the back. Only half of the pat- 
tern is given. In cutting the material, place the 
middle of the front on the edge of the goods. 
Cut two pieces like the pattern given of the whole 
breadth. Place the long edge of the half breadth 
on a fold of the goods to avoida seam, Cut two 
pieces of the revers pattern. The back has three 
whole breadths; the middle one is made of silk, 
also the three crosswise pleats as seen in the il- 
lustration, and the trimming down the front, 
which is arranged in three double box pleats 
graduated in width. The front of the skirt is 
laid in eleven upturned pleats, placing two per- 
forations evenly together for each pleat. A lin- 
ing can be cut the shape of the skirt after the 
pleats are laid, if required. Take up the dart 
at the top as perforated. The revers is joined 
to the front with the side breadth of the back, 
and fastens across the back with a bow and 
loops of silk, Three pleats are drawn slightly 
together near the bottom of the side breadth 
of the back by placing the perforations together. 
Make a box pleat in the middle and three single 
pleats each side of the top of the three breadths, 
and join the skirt to a belt the required size of 
the waist. Sew a number of tapes on the side 
seams, and tie across the back to conform to the 
figure, holding the front in place. 

Quantity of the material, single width, 10} yards. 














Ladies’ Morning Slippers, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 236. 
Tue slipper Figs. 1 and 3 is made of dark olive 
n stamped velvet, embroidered with saddler’s 
silk in a lighter shade in button-hole stitch, and 
with gold cord, as shown by Fig. 3. The gold 
cord is sewed on with fine yellow silk. 

The black satin slipper Fig. 2 is furnished 
with revers of yellow satin quilted in diamonds 
with silk of the same color, over a wadding inter- 
lining. The revers is edged with a ruche of yel- 
low satin ribbon, A bow of wide ribbon of the 
same color with a pansy painted on satin is set 
on the front. 








A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
SIR HORACE’S DEVICE. 


Wauen Sir Horace had recovered from the on- 
slaught which fairly took his breath away, and 
entered his house, it was to discover his aunts 
standing step above step in a state of the wildest 
excitement. Their nephew was as much astonish- 
ed as his devoted relatives; but these indulged 
in bitter censure, reproaching him for surrepti- 
tiously leaving the house in the dead of the night, 
and exposing them to peril from assassins and 
every thing else that is hideous stalking at mid- 
ni 





t. 

“ Well, it’s pretty certain,” said Sir Horace, 
“that a man has obtained an entrance ; but when 
and how is more than I can fathom; neither can 
I conceive what for.” 

“ What for ?” echoed Aunt Penelope, indignant- 
ly. “ Why, of course he knew that we were here ; 
his diabolical purpose glared upon us from his 
fierce eyes. It was abduction, Horace! In the 
miscreant who has fled before our determined re- 
sistance there lives the modern Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert. Feel thankful, Horace, your poor dear 
aunts have escaped the peril.” 

Sir Horace was wicked enough to laugh at this. 
“T think you may be mistaken,” he said, simply ; 
“the man’s object was probably plunder.” 

“ Just what we say; and we wish we had nev- 
er entered this house—we feel no longer safe.” 

“Great Jove !” murmured the irreverent neph- 
ew, while the ladies hastened to the chamber of 
their sister with shocked and horrified expressions 
of countenance ; for had not the midnight mon- 
ster been seen to quit that very apartment? In 
sorry groups they stood around her couch, and 
the confused movement awoke the gentle sleeper. 
Self-possessed in a moment, and glancing at the 
circle of lowered eyelids, she asked, faintly, “ How 
long to wait before breakfast ?” 

With a moan of anguish, utterly overcome, the 
more spiritualized Miss Penelope left the room. 
— and wiser, the goddess sisters followed in 

rear, 





Meantime Sir Horace had availed himself of 
the opportunity to try the outer door of the re- 
treat, and it yielded to his pressure. Little Ella 
had long expected his coming: she had been pa- 
tiently waiting, unaware how near she had been 
to another and a worse danger. Sir Horace would 
not excite her terror by any description of recent 
events; and he had a more anxious thought, for, 
according to the natural order of things, this 
would be their last stolen meeting ; Lady Vivian 
would certainly be home upon the morrow, and 
something must be done. Very tenderly he de- 
tailed pressing difficulties, and said, 

“We shall soon have to part, I fear, my little 
girl; andIam sorry. Ishould be glad if you could 
stay with us entirely, and look upon our house as 
your home.” 

“ And I should be glad also, for I love you very 
much—very much !” 

Her eyes were full of tears; she had taken his 
hand half reverently and pressed it to her lips. 
It was a pretty action, and moved him; he kiss- 
ed her white brow gratefully. “You are a dear 
affectionate child, and should not be tossing upon 
the sea of life alone.” 

“Nay, I have my mother; and when I once 
find her, all will be well.” 

“ Poor child!” thought Sir Horace ; “ how sim- 
ple she talks, little thinking of all that may have 
happened to her mother long ere this!” Then 
aloud, “ Yes, but until your mother is restored to 
you, something must be done ; you will require 
looking after, and this is what I am worrying my 
head over.” 

Ella seemed thoughtful, and for a time was si- 
lent. Sir Horace also was quietly revolving his 
plans. “I wonder whether she would ?” he ask- 
ed of himgelf, aloud. “It might at least be rep- 
resented to her.” Ella thought he referred to her 
ladyship; and it was with a beating heart she 
heard him thus explain— 

“The lady who is now acting as the friend 
and travelling companion of my daughters told 
me she either had, or once had—I’m sure I forget 
which—a little girl, and I noticed that her voice 
trembled when she alluded to the child. From 
the emotion displayed I am sure she loved her 
child ardently, and would, I feel certain, be won 
by your present motherless position. If I could 
but represent the whole affair to this lady, she 
might, at least for a time (until your own mother 
be discovered), adopt you as her daughter. This 
just occurs to me as a means of extricating us 
from our plight; what do you think of it ?” 

Thrilled and affected beyond measure, the nat- 
urally ingenuous and warm-hearted little girl 
could sustain her part no longer, but bursting 
into tears, half of joy and half of sorrow that she 
had not told him before, and burning hot with 
lovely confusion, she explained all to him with a 
broken quivering eloquence that was inexpressibly 
touching. 

The genial Sir Horace grasped both the humor 
of the situation and the delicate position in which 
the child had found herself placed. While fully 
sympathizing with her reticence he was charmed 
with the outburst of candor, and said, cheerfully, 
“Well, do not cry, little girl; my scheme will 
answer just as well, and a degree better: make 
yourself quite happy; we shall manage it beauti- 
fully, i can see!” 

Happy! Nay, the birds twittering away below 
the eaves were not more happy than was Ella 
now, with her mind relieved of any sense of du- 
plicity, and her heart’s truest affections permitted 
to assert their sovereignty. 

Her gratitude—and upon this she could put no 
control—was very deep, too deep for many words ; 
and when, later on, Sir Horace returned to his 
books, he felt more satisfied and self-possessed 
than for a long time past. 





CHAPTER LXII. 
“WALTER” PROMPTS REMEMBRANCE OF ST. AUBYN. 


Tere was delicate entanglement at the wood- 
land studio. Lord Ellerby, with his love of youth 
and of beauty, and his intense sympathy with the 
artistic and the aspirations for the ideal, could 
not but be deeply interested in the impassioned 
boy with the lovely face ; and, partly for his own 
pleasure, partly for the pleasure of the boy’s 
friend “ Walter,” he gave him open invitation to 
the house. This Master Lorry accepted unhesi- 
tatingly; it was too great a temptation to resist. 
Besides, Lorry was eminently dutiful, and his 
clever mamma had so strictly enjoined him, if by 
good fortune he should cross paths with St. Au- 
byn’s fugitive, to improve his acquaintance with 
that vivacious young lady, that he felt bound to 
doso. Moreover, he was impressed by her beauty, 
and a little startled and much perplexed by the 
quaintness of her mode of conducting herself. 
Unconsciously he was falling into most perfect 
obedience and compliance with his accomplished 
parent’s injunctions, He began to love this 
strange girl, and was proportionately perplexed, 
because, for the life of him, he could not under- 
stand which of his two companions he loved the 
most. But he was a little afraid of the high- 
spirited Lena, while fascinated by her childish in- 
genuousness and dainty moods, varied as the sun- 
shine ; and he would turn to “ Walter” with ap- 
preciation stronger than ever, and dwell with the 
tenderest thoughts upon her graver and more ex- 

Al , there was delicate 


entanglemen’ 

As a matter of fact, Lena was really exposed 
to considerable risk, what with the artist himself, 
and this capti . She really and truly 
felt that she “Walter” with no slight 
measure of attachment. It was a curious dilem- 
ma, and it spoke volumes for her love for St. Au- 
byn that she preserved it pure, unapproached, 
uninjured, undiminished. Yet was she exposed 
to danger of a subtle — for the 4a all 

by herself, and increasing every 
con the oath might have been perilous to 





that first place St. Aubyn occupied in her heart, 
had it not been for “ Walter,” who, very observant, 
knowing much of the world, and more of the heart, 
saw this girl—the friend, companion, sister— 
menaced by mixed hazard, and in imminent risk 
of being entoiled and enmeshed inthe silken fet- 
ters of a foolish day-dream. So “ Walter” talked 
to her gently of home, and fanned the memory of 
the past, awakening trepidation in her bosom, and 
leading the playful truant to consider how strange 
St. Aubyn must think this lengthened absence. 
“And be careful,” said the monitor, “lest he 
should never forgive you. Great love may be 
bent, but it may also be broken; and not all the 
penitence of innocence and sorrow can heal 
wounds caused lightly and unthinkingly.” Lena 
saddened thereat, but was very far from fearing 
any change of this kind in the love of her poet- 
guardian. “Still, for all that, I must be getting 
home as soon as ever I can!” she said. But the 
company of Lorry and the artist was very pleasant 
to her, and for the day at least she still staid on, 
despite that friendly warning. 

She did not know the lonely soul that was beat- 
ing its passionate sorrow out against the bars of 
its isolation; did not know of his awful seasons 
when despair was the pillow whereon his aching 
head tossed feverishly; did not know of an an- 
guish, the plaint of sorrows that can not die, and 
wail of hopes that will not live. Lena knew 
nothing of the gray coast-line of trouble that 
sometimes bounds half a life, whereon pangs and 
memories loom massive as monster blocks of 
ebony, a Titan chain of sad remembrances which 
create the barrier forbidding passage. Such lim- 
its to a love were happily unknown to her, and, 
with the buoyancy of childhood, she thought that 
the tearful explanation, the caress and wooing to 
forgiveness, would make all right, and restore the 
tender kindness, ay, and the loving confidence ; 
for the one would be useless without the other. 

In that dim and solemn chapel to the right of 
the High Altar in the Church of Santa Maria 
Novella, in Florence, is a painting, the “‘ Miracle” 
of Filippino Lippi, which possesses the curious 
attraction of failing to impress the beholder in 
any marked manner, but which grows upon one 
afterward when time and distance and change of 
scene should apparently obscure its detail and 
feature, if not its recollection altogether. The 
strange, subtle touches, the sensitive expression, 
the infinite delicacy, live vividly and dwell in the 
heart long after broad canvas dreams—the pride 
of the fair city of flowers—have faded from the 
mind. So Lena now reflected upon all that won- 
drous wealth of love and careful solicitude, all 
the delicate forethought and devoted tenderness, 
which from her childhood had been bestowed 
upon her by him from whom she had fled. 





CHAPTER LXIII. 
THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE. 


A woman, bitten by keen gusts of wind, was 
walking along a white road, bare of border foli- 
age, the skeleton limbs of weird trees tracing fan- 
tastic figures upon her path. : 

A moon-lighted way, but bleak, scoured by the 
pioneer blasts of winter. 

The wind cut the homely face, and scattered 
the bandings of gray hair with malicious disre- 
gard as often as she smoothed them patiently 
back, while she quickly continued her way as 
though some momentous issue were at stake. 

She was an elderly woman, but a sturdy walk- 
er, and kept on with indomitable energy; past 
mile-stones that told how far she had come, how 
far she had to go; past finger-posts that pointed 
the way with spectral form, and bore the curt in- 
scription To Lonpon; past solitary churches, 
standing upon the outskirts of broad parishes, 
the moonlight defining the square and massive 
walls of stone; past dwellings of the wealthy, 
mansions isolated and environed by plantations, 
alight through crimson curtains reminding the pil- 
grim of another stately residence left far back upon 
the road; past farms, peacefully still; penned 
cattle below sloping sheds, gray ricks, ponds 
overspread with the first thin coat of ice; past 
cottages where the country-folk had long ago re- 
tired to rest—and the woman experiences a pang 
as each is left behind, remembering a small cot- 
tage in another part of England, where each night 
an old mother, laying her glasses upon the Bible, 
clasps her hands in silent prayer for her only 
daughter. 

It is night, it is time for rest; it is cold, it is 
time for warmth ; it is hunger-time with her, it is 
the season for refreshing exhausted nature; but 
she disregards them all obstinately. 

Her small stock of money was lessening day by 
day; with homely calculation she had believed it 
would carry her through her journey if she spent 
none of it upon travelling. She had overheard 
sufficient of Mrs. Brandon’s scheme to understand 
that the treacherous woman had succeeded in aid- 
ing the child’s cherished wish. And when Mar- 
tha Saxe learned this, after her suspicions had 
been aroused, and she had made fruitless search 
for Lena over the whole house and grounds, she 
never paused to ask herself if she were equal to 
the mission, but went straight to her own room 
and dressed for a long pilgrimage, saying nothing 
of her plan, and leaving unobserved, taking with 
her little enough, but yet her whole worldly 
wealth. 

“ He has been a good, kind master to me,” she 
said, while descending the steep cliff, thinking 
how bitterly St. Aubyn’s heart would be pierced 
should he return before his darling was brought 
back, “and Lena I love as though I were her 
foster-mother. I'll bring her back to him, if I 
walk my feet off, and kill myself with weariness.” 

It was a dogged, uncultivated fondness and de- 
votion ; but the heart was in it. 

She knew that, for a long distance at least, the 
young explorer must keep tothe old coaching road, 
for the line of railway was remote, and the near- 





est station was miles upon the route, And she 
walked very swiftly, hoping, after all, to overtake 
her fugitive young lady. Sad, disappointed in her 
search, toiling on from point to point with a heart 
that was growing heavier, accepting the conscious- 
ness that she must walk on to London to find her 
whom she sought. And she set forth upon the 
remainder, the apparently interminable remain- 
der, of her pilgrimage with a devotion partaking 
more of the dumb faithfulness of the brutes than 
that of a human being. Merely a simple, uncul- 
tivated country-woman in domestic service; and 
upon this pitiless night march, blown upon, frost- 
nipped, faint with cold, aching with weariness, 
uncertain of the issue of her quest, not knowing 
and not caring for any thing else, for was not the 
child whom she loved—wayward, spoiled, fickle, 
petted, loved through it all and beyond it—adrift ? 
Upon the wide world somewhere, Adrift! 

And she had no compass, nor guide, nor chart, 
to direct her, save that love of hers, and for that 
she would walk till the child was found; would 
walk every street in the city, would walk till she 
dropped ; and then—well, then she would sit at 
some street corner and watch every face that 
passed, watch by day and by night, watch till 
sight grew dim and eyes went blind; and then— 
then would sing through the streets, all the length 
and the breadth of them, sing one of the child’s 
own favorite songs, sing until the child’s voice 
answered, and her labor or her life would end. 

There was plenty of sight and strength and 
sinew left as yet, however, and she marched sturdi- 
ly on, crooning a ballad learned on the country- 
side where, with others, she had despoiled the 
hop-poles and gathered in the green bloom of 
Kentish gardens. It was rather a dolorous ditty 
out there by herself, and the crisp echoes seemed 
to snatch at it, and distort it into something su- 
pernaturally hollow and weird. She clapped her 
hands for warmth, and the noise frightened her. 
A rabbit ran across her path; like all the rest it 
was gray, and she thought this small comfort. 
How long the stars were in twinkling! Many a 
night she had watched beneath their tender light, 
but they seemed to dislike appearing upon this 
night of endless grayness. She passed a road- 
side ale-house; the sign was covered with rime, 
the porch crystallized, the wagoner’s bench shin- 
ing like glass, the horse-trough caked with ice, 
the small shed at the rear a dim, colorless hollow ; 
no lights; all silent, while the tenants slept their 
first heavy sleep. 

She just sighed, stamped with her feet, rubbed 
her hands together, and went on. 

The ale-house was left behind ; then there was 
a bleak common, a half-frozen morass, where a 
bed of alders, straight and thin, seemed to be 
holding a mist that had settled like a tent all 
about the fenny oasis. There was a strange build- 
ing, where some man once had built a tower, and 
had seated himself therein at night, with a great 
glass by which he read star-language, the letters 
of which are countless ; and when he had passed 
from his tower and flown to yet clearer knowledge, 
another man, to utilize the thing (not one with 
astronomical research), turned it into a chimney, 
added a lime-kiln, and made lime and bricks; 
earth again! But it had its uses ; it cheered the 
tramping wayfarer, dispersed the chill mist, sent 
up a volume of smoke—only gray on gray cer- 
tainly, but variety, which is the death of monot- 
ony. And it made a noise; a rumbling, subter- 
ranean noise, but it was a change from the quiet 
ghastliness of the way-side. Thus that tower and 
its lime-kiln corrected the quagmire, and, albeit 
with grumbling and with smoke, made it bear- 
able; and this is the use of neighborliness. 

What would society be without such corrective 
influences? What the air of summer without its 
poison-consuming flies? Martha Saxe did not 
trouble herself about this; she walked up to the 
burning mass brisk and brusque, warmed herself 
all round, and walked on again. A thin air seem- 
ed to have risen; there was a crispness and 
keenness, a tremulous quivering and peculiar dis- 
tinctness, attached to things seen and heard. It 
was the birth of a new day, when the morrow 
had commenced ; she did not know this, but at- 
tributed the singular feeling to quitting the kiln, 
and shook herself, and pinned her tartan shawl 
tighter, walking on with quicker strides and a re- 
liant look up at the hueless vault, as she mut- 
tered— 

“ Bless ’em, the gems!” 

It was the stars. As though suddenly released, 
they had burst forth, spread broad, o’erarching, 
glittering, merrily bright, as though joyous at be- 
ing liberated ; and they were wonderful company. 

“ Wherever have you been all this time ?” and 
Martha looked at the most roguish as though she 
weuld like to give them a good shaking. She did 
not suppose they would hear, but it was sociable 
having a word with them ; and as she recognized 
one after another as she had seen them nights 
back in her history, it was with as genial greeting 
as one bestows upon the faces of chance compan- 
ions of our travel. 

Once she asked a stranger how far it was to 
London. The destination had seemed nearer by 
a long span; but there were still miles to go, and 
she could not tell whether or not another day 
would close before she entered the city. “I wish 
I could go up yonder,” she thought, “and look 
to see how far it is off!” 

A clearer gray was extending far and wide. 
The limbs of long lines of trees were more sharply 
defined. No color as yet; the outline, however, 
became more vigorous, more easily traced upon 
the finer horizon. And still sparkling, as caught 
in the trellis of boughs, her friends, those cheer- 
ing stars! 

Not much poetry in her, bué an uncultured 
piety that was deeper than culture, and this told 
of One who held those stars for guidance and 
direction. She passed a way-side chapel, unadorn- 


ed, bare, bleak as the lands, yet it was of her faith ; 
and she, who knew not it is the custom in coun- 
tries far remote from her own, knelt down by its 
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door and prayed that He who directed and guided 
both men and stars so wisely would shape her 
course unerringly. 

Then she went on her way again. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





PRINTANIER BONNET. 
See illustration on page 244. 
HIS elegant bonnet for spring is of pale gray 
chip, with silver braid between the rows of 
chip. The brim is open above the forehead ; the 
crown slopes downward to the straight curtain 
band. The face trimming is of doubled silk 
pleated. A cluster of pink roses is on the sum- 
mit of the crown, from whence two birds with 
spread wings appear to be flying downward. A 
gray tuft of ostrich feathers is on the left side 
and below the curtain band. Strings of double 
faced gray ribbon that is satin on one side and 
gros grain on the other. 





DEMI-SEASON BONNET. 
See illustration on page 244. 

+ pretty capote is of café au lait silk, piped 

on the brim with deep brown silk. The 
puffs, loops, and strings are of ribbon to corre- 
spond. The bead trimming is of yellowish pearl 
beads in rows and as fringe. The flowers are of 
many tints of rose and bronze colors, The feath- 
ers are ostrich with a white heron tip. 





ENGLISH COUNTRY-HOUSE 
COSTUMES. 


HE American who “ does” the London season 
is frequently horrified by the incongruities in 
English toilettes—the startling reds and greens, 
blues and yellows—which appear during the sum- 
mer months, that make the pretty Lady Janes and 
Honorable Marias at flower shows, operas, or balis, 
look like moving parterres of the gaudy country 
flower beds, which, blooming under the fair sum- 
mer sky, toned down by the setting of soft Eng- 
lish greens, gain the charm nacure conveys in 
every touch, but which. assuredly lose much when 
contrasted at the rude random which seems to 
influence so many English wardrobes. But of 
late years the country-house toilettes have be- 
come strikingly beautiful, Not only is their va- 
riety and magnificence almost limitless, but the de- 
sign is upon a standard much nearer Worth’s and 
other French modistes, the originators of many 
novel ideas which find a rather dull apprecia- 
tion in the London market. Whatever artistic 
sense in toilette the Englishwoman possesses 
seems to have developed and is expressed during 
the fascinating autumn season, when, from house 
to house, at manor, park, and castle, such charm- 
ing companies are assembled—hunting and shoot- 
ing parties, amateur theatricals, county balls, din- 
ners, breakfasts, weddings. For all these costumes 
must be devised, and that, too, with a character 
of their own, there being a distinct etiquette in 
the toilettes of the autumn season. 

Invitations to country houses are always given 
with an agreeable distinctness as to date, which 
is an advantage both to host and guest, the vague 
American “Come and see me for a week or two,” 
or “for a few days,” being unknown on the Eng- 
lish side of the water. “Can you come to us 
from the 16th to the 20th ?” the lady of the house 
writes her friend, or “from the Ist to the 15th,” 
thus defining the time, and in this way entertain- 
ing with more varied and certainly more agree- 
able hospitality. The short invitations usually 
mean a shooting or hunting party, from ten to 
thirty guests being assembled, and the well-known 
routine of the day defines for you the costumes 
required. Should you be only three or four days 
in a house, you are expected to have at least as 
many dinner dresses, and two morning costumes, 
a plain heavy walking dress and wrap, a richer 
one for Sunday, and possibly a ball dress. Be- 
sides these comes in the toilette unkndwn in Amer- 
ica—the tea dress—and, to my mind, the prettiest 
of all country-house costumes. 

Let us imagine a day’s routine in an English 
castle, or hall, or manor, where fifteen or sixteen 
guests are gathered together for a three days’ 
shooting or hunting party. Breakfast—a mov- 
able feast, where guests come in and out for two 
hours—begins about nine, and for this hour of 
the day superb morning toilettes are worn, velvet 
and silk frequently being employed, the design 
giving a demi-toilette effect. One such which 
comes readily to my mind will serve as an illus- 
tration: A long princesse dress of dark blue 
velvet, buttoned in front to the knee, opening 
there upon a white cachemire petticoat, trimmed 
with torchon lace, the front of the gown having 
two rows of the finest torchon laid on perpendic- 
ularly. A frill of torchon in neck and sleeves 
finished this simple but elegant costume. Other 
dresses at the same breakfast were of dark silks 
embroidered richly—a blue gown worked in pearl 
beads; a black cachemire trimmed with cardinal 
bows and frills of torchon lace ; a white cachemire 
made with long princesse train opened on a quilt- 
ed petticoat of blue satin, and was fastened down 
the corsage with pale blue satin bows. With these 
costumes the simplest jewelry only is worn, sil- 
ver being appropriate; but in the matter of gems, 
as all the world knows, the English taste is ad- 
mirable, and good sense never outraged, as it so 
often is by our American sisters, After break- 
fast an hour or two is generally given to the 
morning-room, or letters, or chitchat, and about 
eleven the riding or driving parties set off. No 
scene can be gayer. Down come the men of the 
party in their hunting costume, the “ pink” coats, 
buckskins, and velvet caps setting off many a 

lain-featured young fellow who knows how to 
hold his saddle ; the ladies who participate in the 
sport dressed in that most becoming of all cos- 
tumes, the riding-habit ; and here be it remarked, 
the English cut and finish of this garment might 








well be imitated by American equestriennes. The 
skirt is made scant and rather short, with one 
strap to buckle over the stirrup foot, the bottom 
rounded well, with a decided curve to the back 
breadths; the jacket is short, and of course 
tight-fitting, and is frequently corded with the 
color of the hunt—red, or, as it is always called, 
“ pink,” for the north country meets, the Melton 
Mowbrays, etc., and yellow for the Berkeley Hunt. 
Over this the fair huntress, who means to drive to 
the meet, or place of assemblage, and there mount, 
generally wears a long trimly fitting Ulster with 
three capes, the longest coming below the shoul- 
der, the shortest being little more than a deep 
collar. These are also corded with the hunt 
color, and sometimes buttoned with the same. 
This Ulster is to be left in her carrriage, which 
generally meets her at a given place later in 
the day. Finish this costume with high-drawn 
buckskin gloves, a tall silk hat or velvet cap—if 
the latter, edged with pink or yellow—and you 
have the riding costume of nearly every country- 
bred young Englishwoman. And in this, over 
hedge or ditch, across meadow and moor, down 
lane and up high-road, she will gallop, with a firm 
hold in the saddle, head and shoulders bent 
slightly forward, and elbow tight in to the side, 
the hand holding the rein curved downward, 
ready for a “loose pull” or a “check” at an in- 
stant’s notice, and the whip out of danger of 
touching the thorough-bred she is sure to ride, 
but ready for a prompt stroke when a ditch or a 
low green hedge-row lies in her path. Many of 
the party drive or ride only to the meet, and for 
this occasion costumes of heavy cloths and velvet, 
with fur trimmings, are used. When the hunt 
can be complimented by a bit of color, you are 
apt to see it in the costumes even of the driving 
party. Miss A will have a bit of pirk at 
her neck, or a yellow crest in her round hat; 
sometimes so ostentatious a touch as a rosette of 
the gay shade upon her Ulster. For the rest, ev- 
ery description of warm, rich dress is used, the 
favorite dark greens and blues being worn for 
velvet under-skirts and round hats, with trim- 
mings of chinchilla or light brown furs, the dark- 
er furs being worn on black silks or velvets. 
Sometimes the addition of a “smart-looking” 
round hat gives a pretty effect, but generally 
simplicity prevails. 

Five o’clock finds the hunting party home 
again, having lunched somewhere on the journey, 
and this ushers in the most fascinating of all 
English country-house hcurs—é, e., tea-time. I 
spoke of the prettiness of tea costumes. Dinner 
dresses may be rich and beautiful, ball dresses 
gorgeous, but the dainty color and trimmings of 
the tea dress, to my fancy, exceed them all in ef- 
fect. Coming down after half an hour’s rest to 
the drawing-room, the scene is so brilliant and 
pretty that one wonders why these pale-toned 
cachemires and sarsanets, these wool damassés 
and flannels, have been so long cast aside. Here 
we see a slim, pretty girl, in an antique chair, 
dressed in a long princesse gown of pale pink 
cachemire, the fronts trimmed with torchon lace 
and long loops of pink ribbon—an easy dress to 
put on after the hunt or drive, and it becomes 
the first hour of candle-light; near by a lady in 
a light blue cachemire, with swan’s-down trim- 
ming, is pouring tea at a low round table, while 
the master of the hunt, still in his gay dress, 
serves the cups; an elderly lady in gray; a pret- 
ty dark-haired girl in a dress which would make 
a pretty model for any semi-evening toilette—a 
mauve cachemire with a trained skirt trimmed with 
a flounce and kilted border, the upper edge being 
slightly shirred; an over-skirt, scantily draped, 
has side bands of mauve silk put in and out of 
wide button-holes, and these are worked prettily 
in crewels, the design being pansies and green 
leaves; the jacket is similarly trimmed; the 
sleeve, like so many now worn in England, has a 
full medieval puff at the elbow. These are only 
a few of the pretty, effective costumes in the 
room. They make a charming effect in the darkly 
panelled and carpeted country houses, the shoot- 
ing or hunting costumes of the gentlemen con- 
trasting finely with the feminine laces and pale- 
toned cachemires. And, moreover, there is now- 
adays so quaint a cut and finish to the design in 
dress that they seem not far off from their ances- 
tresses’ satins and Pompadours and frills which 
are pictured upon the walls. 

The moving figures and the silent ones assert 
themselves as near of kin, and with something 
which equally touches one’s sense of the pictur- 
esque and esthetic. Embroideries are much 
worn on all manner of English costumes of to- 
day, and the cachemire and serge lend themselves 
best to crewel-work. Laces of various kinds—the 
home-made imitation of cardinal, the cheap imi- 
tation duchesse and Valenciennes—are used in 
demi-toilettes like the tea dresses, and they re- 
ally make so charming an effect it is a pity prej- 
udice against their use is such a fixed principle 
with Americans. 

Over the sociable, gossip-promoting tea hour 
the visitors in a country house linger until the 
dusk has quite deepened into night; curtains 
are then drawn closely, the pretty pink and blue 
“princesses” vanish up stairs, and at eight o’clock, 
brilliantly lighted, the informal tea-trays gone, 
the drawing-room receives a stately assemblage. 
I question if in any house above the middle class 
in England a man is to be found who does not 
wear “full dress” at dinner, and in correspond- 
ence to this, of course, from the home party to 
the large affair such as I write of, the ladies’ 
dress is fine. In a country house of any preten- 
sions above the ordinary, dinner dresses are very 
beautiful. Rich satins and silks; velvets of dark 
colors; pale cachemires with silk; gauzes, damas- 
sés—all these fabrics are commonly seen, and 
of late years jewels are much more generally 
worn. On the subject of gems, English taste, I 
believe, is supposed to be admirable, and certain- 
ly the 6 le of diamonds at noonday, so com- 
mon to Fifth Avenue and Broadway, is unknown 











in England; but at a dinner party the flash of 
jewels is something wonderful, This, combined 
with the rich and varied costumes, the soft, full 
light of candles, the exquisite dinner services of 
silver and rare china, strikes the American eye 
afresh one very new experience. Dinner in Eng- 
land is a ceremonial which carries with it the 
force of tradition, cultivation, domestic associa- 
tion, and courtly honor, and its etiquette can be 
no more overlooked than can the first principles 
of society. Whatever festivity follows, the din- 
ner dress remains unchanged. If a ball is in 
prospect, the costuming is always done in ad- 
vance of dinner, although, should it be given at 
home, the meal is apt to be chaotic, as the din- 
ing-room must serve as banqueting hall. Per- 
haps no meal ever had so piquant an air as the 
half-picnic dinner eaten in a country house in 
advance of some private theatricals, A rehearsal 
was to ensue, 

Long tables were set out with some haste in 
the picture-gallery, at the end of which an old 
“ minstrel’s gallery” extended. The performance 
included medieval tableaux. And such a goodly 
company as sat down to that merry meal! In 
masquerading costumes English people certainly 
excel, Philippa of Hainault was represented by 
a young lady well known in artistic London; 
Mary Queen of Scots, the inevitable, sat upon the 
gallery staircase against a background of Flem- 
ish tapestry, while a Knight of St. John held her 
wine-glass ; George Washington, somewhat cari- 
catured, I fear, in the person of a slim, dark-hair- 
ed “under-graduate,” carved at one of the side 
tables; and down the stairs came trooping a band 
of peasants, with guitars, zitherns, and tambour- 
ines in their hands. It was, however, in costume 
and air emphatically English. 

I wonder often where the queer rich stuffs one 
sees worn by Englishwomen to-day come from— 
heavy soft wools; diapered silks with gold and 
brown sides; serges that look like tapestry foun- 
dations ; silks that hang in soft rich folds, un- 
glazed, dull, sumptuous in color and texture. 
And if question follows your wonder, you hear 
the wearer say, calmly, “ Oh, really I don’t know ; 
these things are so much worn to-day !” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


OMPLICATIONS of various kinds have aris- 
en in regard to the Congress of the Euro- 
pean powers which is proposed to be held for 
the purpose of considering questions arisin 
from the Russo-Turkish war. In fact, the dif- 
ficulties are so great that the meeting of the 
Congress has been much delayed. The subjects 
which this Congress is to settle are of great im- 
portance, involving not only the fate of Turkey 
and the Christian provinces of that country and 
of adjacent kingdoms, but also the relations be- 
tween the great _—— of Europe. At present 
Russia seems to be of the opinion that the diplo- 
matists should have power only to discuss and 
settle those articles of the Treaty of Constanti- 
— which may concern European interests, 
but some of the other powers insist that a? 
article may affect directly or indirectly the bal- 
ance of power in Euro One important point 
to be decided by the Congress is the limits of 
Bulgaria, one of the most prominent of the 
Christian provinces; the territory occupied by 
the Bulgarian Christians extends far south of 
the country geographically known as Bulgaria. 
Moreover, the kind of government desirable for 
this and for other provinces must be discussed. 
Roumania and Servia desire to be wholly inde- 
ndent from the Sultan’s rule. The Greeks of 
pirus, Thessaly, and of the island of Crete, who 
were left under the dominion of the Sultan when 
Greece became free, half a century ago, now de- 
mand their liberty. The question relating to the 
freedom of the straits of the Dardanelles and the 
Bosporus, in which all the powers are keenly in- 
terested, must be settled. And altogether tuere 
is likely to be a good deal of serious debate upon 
these and numerous other points involved in the 
articles of the Treaty of Constantinople, 





Diphtheria, scarlet fever, and throat diseases in 
general increase with the coming of spring. The 
health authorities in this city and in Brooklyn 
are making earnest efforts to — the progress 
of these contagious diseases. Children from in- 
fected houses are not allowed to attend the pub- 
lic schools so long as there is any possible dan- 
ger of communicating the disease. This danger 

n scarlet fever exists so long as there is any 
roughness or peeling of the skin; in diphtheria 
the danger continues until the patient is per- 
fectly free from the disease. In many instances 
defective drainage is the mischief-maker. Out 
of thirty-seven houses in Brooklyn in which 
contagious diseases existed, thirty-three, on ex- 
amination during the first week in March, were 
found to have imperfect plumbing. Children 
should be guarded as far as possible against the 
exposures — from the sudden changes of 
weather during this season, and on the first a 
pearance of any throat difficulty the advice of a 
good physician should be sought. 





There is to be a Loan Exhibition of pictures, 
laces, porcelains, old china, fans, ete., at New- 
port, Rhode Island—a place rich in such treas- 
ures. The proceeds will be devoted, it is re- 
ported, to the benefit of the Redwood Library. 





A new church is to be erected on the site of 
the Third Reformed Presbyterian Church recent- 
y destroyed by the fire in West Twenty-third 

reet. 





The wedding trousseau of Miss Hannah de 
Rothschild has given the modistes much to do. 
Worth has made fifteen toilettes, chiefly travel- 
ling ones, as the bridal pair contemplate a tour 
in Italy. Every thing is in the best taste. The 
materials of the under-linen are exquisite, but 
no superabundance of trimming. The handker- 
chiefs are elegant. All the stockings are white 
silk, and the initials are woven in the silk. The 
dressing jackets are white cloth, embroidered 
with white silk describing leaves and flowers, 
and are trimmed, some with wide Valenciennes, 
others with wide Chantilly lace. The dressing- 
gowns are also white cloth, with deep borders 
of silk embroidery, and trimmed with Mechlin 





lace. One magnificent robe de chambre is of 
royal blue velvet ; the front is pale salmon satin, 
embroidered with chenille, silk, and mother-of- 
pearl, looking subdued in tone, and on each side 
of the tablier there is a robing of Mechlin lace, 
a cravat bow of similar lace at the throat. 





We learn from an exchange that, in conse- 
ae of the intercession of the philanthropic 

resident of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the unfortunate eagle on 
the new dollar—which now appears to be on a 
a to be removed from his painful po- 
sition. 





In spite of obvious poetical defects, there is 
good sound sense in the following clipping : 


“A zephyr from the southward 
Through the open window blows, 
With its proph of ine, 
Of mignonette, and rose; 
But a voice from it is calling, 
* Don’t leave off your winter clothing.’” 








The Society of American Artists, whose first 
exhibition, in the Kurtz Gallery, has attracted 
much attention, is the result of a “new depart- 
ure”’ in art, and is far more successful than the 
beginnings of such departures usually are, so far 
as those participating in them are concerned. 
The public has regarded the movement with in- 
terest and sympathy, and the artistic display is 
most creditable. A visitor to the gallery will 
notice at the first glance the effective and pic- 
turesque arrangement of the paintings, and will 
be repaid by giving them careful study. 





During the past year the trustees of the Astor 
Library have purchased new books to the amount 
of more than $50,000. The additions made are 
in various branches, particularly in art, architect- 
ure, archeology, numismatics, history, and nat- 
ural sciences. The whole number of books in the 
library isabout 180,000. The card catalogue ofac- 
cessions since 1866 has been in constant use for 
more than a year, and, when once understood, 
enables applicants easily to ascertain what is in 
the library, and to ask for the precise book they 
desire, 





Not long ago a woman died in Jersey City 
from the effects of burns caused by the explosion 
of a kerosene lamp. This is not a rare case— 
similar ones are of frequent occurrence. At the 
inquest the jury recommended that proper 
measures be taken by the city authorities to pre- 
vent the sale of unsafe kerosene oil. This‘is a 
precaution which ought to be taken in every 
city and town. According to tue statement of 
a scientific man present at the inquest above re- 
ferred to, an instance came within his knowl- 
edge where out of fourteen oils tested in one 
small town only four were safe. Since reliable 
tests are known, surely they should be univers- 
ally applied, and the sale of uusafe oils utterly 
forbidden. 





The United States will be well represented at 
the Paris Exposition, as between five and six 
hundred leading merchants and manufacturers 
have obtained space and forwarded their ex- 
hibits 

Eighty-four pictures, fifteen of which are wa- 
ter-colors, have been accepted by the committee 
to represent American art at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. Some additions will also be made by 
American artists abroad. The names of most 
of the more prominent artists will be found in 
the list of fifty-one contributors. The water- 
colors were selected from those recently on ex- 
hibition in this city, but most of the works in 
oil have not been seen out of the artists’ studios. 





It is related of the late Pope Pius IX. that 
once two English sisters had an audience with 
him. As they were about withdrawing, one of 
them lingered. The Pope asked her what she 
wished, and she, being a convert to the Roman 
Catholic faith, answered: ‘‘ The prayers of your 
Holiness that my sister may be converted from 
Protestantism, so that we may not be separated 
after death.” The Pope, placing his hand upon 
her clasped hands as she knelt, answered, 
“Daughter, those who love God will not be 
separated in the next world.” 





It is officially announced from Jeddo that 
24,275 elementary schools are now in operation 
among the Japanese within an area of 114,000 
square miles, and that the attendance of scholars 
averages nearly 2,000,000, of whom one-fourth 
are girls, 


nd 


Queen Victoria recently held at Buckingham 
Palace the first ‘‘ Drawing Room” of the season, 
and some of our readers may be interested in 
brief descriptions of a few of the toilettes worn 
on this occasion. The Queen, as usual, wore 
black, with Marie Stuart cap and veil, and splen- 
did diamonds. The Princess of Wales wore a 
toilette of pale blue satin, with train and bodice 
of brown and gold brocade; the skirt was trimmed 
en feston with the brocade, Brussels lace, and col- 
ored roses, with superb diamonds. Princess 
Christian wore a dress of dark velvet, with trim- 
mings of pale blue satin; and the Duchess of 
Teck ivory satin, with garnitures of black lace 
and blue and chocolate brocade. There was 
quite an unusual display of lace, which was lav- 
ishly used on almost all the toilettes. Brocades 
were in favor, there being few dresses in which 
they were not introduced; and velours frappé 
(a velvet pattern on a satin ground) was also 
ashionable. The most popular color was bronze; 
it was worn of every shade. There were a great 
many presentation dresses, the white toilettes 
contrasting well with the brocades and velvets. 
Lady Henley wore a dress of the richest ivory 
satin duchesse, elegantly trimmed with superb 
lace; bodice and train of rich green and ivory 
brocade, artistically draped; coiffure of ostrich 
feathers, veil, and diamonds. Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts wore a dress of gold-colored satin, with 
a train of red and gold brocade. Lady Welby 
Gregory had a most gorgeous dress; the train 
was black, with a very broad band of embroidery 
of gold leaves, peacocks, and pelicans in natural 
colors, interspersed with birds of a very vivid 
orange formed of feathers ; the dress was black, 
with bands of richest embroidery ; the dress (by 

rmission) was made high, and the long sleeves 
ad a band of embroidery and white silk down 
their entire length; a beautiful tiara of diamonds, 
and behind it another formed of orange feathers, 





“FALSE ALARM.” 


FPXHIS amusing genre picture, by the brilliant 

Munich artist Toby Rosenthal, attracted much 
attention in the Berlin Royal Academy Exhibition 
of 1877. It represents the inmates of a young 
ladies’ boarding-school, who have been suddenly 
roused from slumber by alarming noises in the 
kitchen. Convinced that the midnight burglar is 
at his work, they don the first garments at hand, 
and hurry in a panic-stricken group to the closet 
whence the sounds proceed. The mistress of the 
school, in night-cap, curl-papers, and frilled robe 
de chambre, vainly tries to head the battalion, 
her progress obstructed by the frightened girls, 
who cling to her skirts for protection, while one 
brave miss leads the way with averted head, arm- | 


—— 


ed with an outspread parasol, ready to receive the 
first shock. Each girl valiantly brandishes some 


weapon picked up in haste—a broom, brush, or | 


fire-shovel—with which to beat back the foe 

while the barking poodle rushes forward, pr 

pared to seize the intruder. The terrified house- 
maid under protest shrinkingly opens the closet 
door, when, instead of being confronted by a mask- 
ed robber, pistol in hand, the cause of the dis- 
turbance is revealed in a number of hissing cats, 


selves by knocking down pots and pans in their 
nocturnal revels. 


| 
| 


AN APRIL-FOOL. 


T needs only the recollection of one’s own past 
in order to be convinced that there are few 
absurdities of which the very young are not capa- 


| ble—a fact that I am always sure of when I re- 


member that at twenty-one I had engaged my- 


| self in marriage to a maiden on whom I had nev- 


The tableau so graphically de- | 


picted by the artist presents most effective mate- | 


rial for a charade, for which purpose we com- 


ment. 


er laid eyes. But then I don’t know that I need 


| confine it to the very young; perhaps I should 
with fiery eyeballs, that have been amusing them- | 


need only the courage of youth to do the same 
thing to-day. 

Rose Teagarden: that was the name I saw in 
the catalogue of the school, and while Harry and 


| Jo sent their papers, in the spirit of the frolic, 
| mend it to ingenious readers in search of amuse- | 


to girls with less flowery appellatives, I sent a 


' copy of the Thornbury Post, marked with my own 


| Some ve 


name, to that one which had somehow attracted 
me, and I have believed ever since then that 


there is a fate directing the minutest trifle of our 


affairs. In due time I received in return a deli- 


| cately scented copy of the Morning Mail, a small 


sheet printed at the school, so christened by the 


| girls, perhaps, that there might be something 


of the sort about the place, Jo said, and having 
s in one corner by Rose Teagarden— 
verses signifying that the writer was weary of 
life, and was looking out for a suitable place of 
sepulture. Of course it was then in order for me 
to send a second copy of the Post with some 
warm words scratched on the margin in relation 
to the verses; and when I received, after some 
weeks, another Morning Mail, there was a blush- 
ing reference to the message scribbled under the 


i 


if 
Yih 
Fp 
j 


address—at least I havo doubt 
| blushing. We continuelii 
ence for some time, in 
|and penalties of the Used 
i when at last I ventured @ inclose 
Thornbury Post ; meetimgwith no 
jer; and at length havinga reply, 
staid and timid than thésaucy m 
| bled on margins were. Mtook a lc 
| to work these little ans§$ up to 1 
| letters, but finally, follofmg my « 
| sumed such proportions Ht had an 
| writer had inquired cové 
references mentioned incijentally b 
be sure of my respectabil 

These letters interested 

was doing something 





ontinuelifis furtive correspond- 
lance of all the fines 
d States postal laws, 
inclose a note in my 
ith no rebuff, anoth- 


Hsaucy messages scrib- 
re. Mtook a long, long time 
wes up to the dignity of 


€ My own, they as- 


irregular, there was a sweet little modesty about 
her letters, that did not, however, inter with a 
spirit and sparkle that lent vivacit 
came the more interested the more 
into the mysteries of her innocent girl’s life, see- 
ing the fresh concern with which she looked at 
the commonest facts, and the gay daring and 
beauty of her thoughts and fancies for one so 
young. 

Perhaps all this would not have mattered so 


\ 0 |much if I had been largely acquainted with 
portions. ft had an idea that the | 


at | 
if 


‘i 


satisfaction and no subscribers, we edited and | 
printed the Thornbury Post. 
With such limited companionship, of course 


| these letters of mine were well valued, and their | 


writer came to have a very vivid personality. Of | 
the ventures of Jo and Harry, by-the-way, I have | 
nothing to say. When Rose wrote me of the last | 
book she was reading, accompanied by copious 
extracts and whole sheaves of italicizing lines, I 
actually seemed to see a lovely fair face lighted 
with eagerness, and great gray eyes lifted and 
aglow with enthusiasm; when she told me of her | 
walks, now when all the world was fresh with | 
dew and flowers, now when, at twilight, she saw | 


it, I was with her for the time being, and far 
away from my one monotonous scene of illimita- 
ble prairie, mesquite, and sheep. 
brought a real stir into these drea 
of mine. I looked for her letters 
for the continuance of a thrilling 
did not arrive when I expected them, I w 


In fact, she | 
y quiet days | 
one looks 
:. if they | 
as much | 


| cast down as by some positive loss, and when | 


they did come, I read them and re-read them, and 
put them by to read again. Meanwhile the 
Thornbury Post fell altogether into the hands of 
Jo and Harry, who gave in it weekly installments | 
of the “ Romance of the Ranch, 
on my presumable state of mind, and mailed with | 


| changed photogrs 


based chiefly | 


willl 
AAI 
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that I loved Rose. And I did We had ex 
hs in the beginning of our 
correspondence; mine was sufficiently correct, 
but she assured me that she had changed a good 
deal since hers was taken: a poor impression, 
and much faded now, it represented a young girl 
in simple dress, her thick hair in a tangle 

curls upon the half-hidden forehead, but falling 
in a ribbon-bound braid on her neck, the eyes 
large and light and limpid, the features pleas 
ant but not quite distinguishable, and the ex- 
pression so innocent and pure as to be almost 
Let her change as she would, if she still 
retained that expression, fancy could paint noth- 
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nal all that was in my mind, but not one-half so 
long as that before the possession of that origi- 
nal became something indispensable to my hap- 
piness, to say nothing of my existence. One day 
I dared to tell her so—and what a weary while 
the waiting was before the answer came! And 
when it came I dared not open it at once, but 
held it in my hand, dreading to destroy hope by 
breaking the seal. When I broke the seal I was 
engaged to Rose Teagarden. 

Well, of course I was not going to have the 
sensitive and tender girl travel out to that sheep 
ranch to be buried alive. If I could only wait 
three years more, and the sheep kept on as they 
were going, with wool and sales and increase, I 
could sel] out and go home and marry as a man 
in easy circumstances. Very properly Rose had 
no argument to make against this, although she 
quietly intimated that she would leave all, friends 
and churches, balls and theatres, dress and mu- 
sic, and follow me to the world’s end—an inti- 
mation of which I could not take advantage ; 
and so till we should meet we solaced ourselves 
with our long weekly letters, hers now full of the 
gay world into which she was just plunging, mine 
serious and quiet as my life, except when the hap- 
piness of picturing our future made my spirits 
leap up, and then again growing sad with the 
fear that this gay world would wipe me out as a 
sponge destroys an incorrect sum on the slate. 
I artfully had some of my good aunts invite her 
to their houses on long visits now and then, that 
she might live in an atmosphere where I was 
loved and my virtues were all in all. Meanwhile 
I made the little photograph my companion, being 
never without it by night or day. Rose had al- 
ways refused to send me a second photograph, 
for although she had one, she declared that it flat- 
tered her so she wouldn’t have me see it for the 
world before I saw herself, lest I should then at 
jast find her out, and have none of her. 

At the end of two years it seemed to me that 
I could not endure this suspended state of things 
any longer, and I wrote to Rose that we must now 
be married, and left it for her to say whether I 
should sell out, and, going East, invest the pro- 
ceeds in new ventures, or whether we should re- 
turn to the ranch together, living as best we 
could for a very few years longer. Rose decided 
on the latter, as the present investment was so 
good, with the constant gain, that a few years 
would make a great fortune of the enterprise, and 
if we could not endure five years alone together, 
it would seem as if we had better not undertake 
a lifetime. And so, with a goodly sum of money 
in my pocket, and the blessing of Jo and Harry— 
who looked forward to an amelioration of their 
lot on my return—a month in advance of the time 
when Rose expected me, I mounted my horse and 
rode in the company of Jo and Harry till our 
path crossed a stage route, where I waylaid the 
coach, took passage for the nearest railway sta- 
tion, and was at last fairly on my way Eastward, 
travelling day and night. I had some business 
in an Eastern city to transact before I should go 
to Rose; while attending to it I should stay with 
my aunt Dean, who lived in the suburbs, and whom 
I meant to take with me to see Rose, whom, for 
one reason and another, she had never met. The 
business would not require more than a couple of 
days; further than that the rest of the world 
would have no existence for me. 

After a tedious ride, made doubly tedious by 
my errand, unable to fix my mind on any thing 
I read, and daring no further to draw on my im- 
agination for Rose’s charms, the snowy landscape 
having long since lost its novelty, I was glad 
enough when the fifth day left me in a town 
where I could procure a fit change of raiment ; 
and then, taking rail again, I at last congratula- 
ted myself that at the next station I should find 
my good aunt Dean. I had some handsome gifts 
for Rose in the pocket of my overcoat. We had 
struck the bridge into town. I had just felt in 
my pocket to assure myself that they were safe, 
and then there was a shock, a crash, a pang, a 
blaze of light, dead darkness, and icy cold: and 
when I came to myself I was lying on a lounge 
in Aunt Dean’s sitting-room, just off the draw- 
ing-rooms, with a sprained ankle, a broken arm, 
a score of bruises and contusions, and Rose’s 
diamonds gone. 

As I lay on that lounge, clothed and in my 
right mind, a couple of weeks afterward, my aunt 
Dean threw open the drawing-room doors one 
day, that I might hear the ae - she said. 
She had, as usual, a yy | of gay girls visiting 
her—a way she had of keeping young herself. 
One of these sat at the piano, so nearly out of 
sight that I only had a profile ope of her 
Greek faultlessness of feature. what a de- 
licious voice was that with which she warbled 
the waltz she played, while a couple of the young 
girls went swimming round the room in each oth- 
er’s arms! Another coupie came floating after ; 
passing them too near, upset a little tea-poy, 
which caught in the swirling drapery, and there 
was a trip, a stumble, a retrieve, and the pair, in 
their endeavor to regain their balance, had spun 
across the threshold, and only saved themselves, 
with a shower of apologies, when well within my 


“Oh, we beg your pardon,” cried the smaller 
of the two, again taking breath. “It was awful- 
ly awkward. It couldn’t be helped. We didn’t 
know the door was open. We are so very sorry. 
We hope we haven’t disturbed you.” 

“Not in the least,” I answered. “Excuse my 
incivility. Iam disabled, you see. You are my 
aunt's guests? Let me introduce myself.” 

“Oh, we know you already,” she cried. “We 
felt so badly when we saw you brought in; didn’t 
we, Kate? Why, what’s the matter, Kate? Have 
you hurt your foot? You're paleasdeath. Don’t 
tell me you've disabled your foot for dancing !” 

“Just a trifle,” said Kate, now coloring up 

in. “How should I feel badly then, when I 
‘wasn’t here ?” 
“To be sure, you only came last night—” 





“ And therefore haven’t been indulged in so 
many short treatises as the rest concerning your 
perfections, graces, and glories, Sir,” said Kate. 
“ Still, I may say that I have heard your name. 
And now, I dare say, you’d like to know some- 
thing about us?” Where in the world had my 
eyes been when those girls went circling by the 
door? This gay Kate, with her archness and 
piquancy, her great black-fringed dark blue eyes, 
her tea-rose complexion, was, it all at once seem- 
ed to me, the most charming object I had ever 
beheld. “ Let me see,” she said. “This is Miss 
Belle Whiting, Sir—a very good dancer, if it was 
her fault just now. The voice at the piano is 
Lucia Grosvenor, voz et preterea nihil. And for the 
rest, there is ‘Mary Seaton, Mary Beaton, Mary 
Livingstone, and I,’ and we hope the gay time we 
are having hasn’t disordered your nerves.” 

“T haven’t any nerves,” said I. “The only 
thing that disturbs me is my good aunt's solici- 
tude to keep my room so dark that I can’t even 
read the news.” 

“Oh, let us read to you! That will be great 
fun.” 

It was great fun. When that saucy girl sat in 
the Sleepy-hollow chair by my lounge, morning 
after morning, I never could tell what was the 
news and what was her improvisation, and the 
probable statements of impossible fact that she 
read with a grave face, under the telegraphic 
summary, made her a rival of Scheherezade, and 
all my knowledge of affairs was in a hopeless 
jumble of fact and fancy, when Lucia Grosvenor 
came to my relief with her dull brain and silver 
tones. “So you replace me!” cried Kate that day. 

“Tt is true,” I said, “ that 

“*Yon cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mouid.’” 

“Well, you must confess that I have abolished 
the kingdoms proper to be abolished, established 
the powers of right, and promulgated the laws of 
a model world.” 

“ Ah! that was all vastly interesting; but the 
exact truth—” 

“ Journalism is not one of the exact sciences.” 

“ Still, the quotation of rentes and consols—” 

“Can always be taken with a grain of salt,” 
said she, besprinkling my luncheon, which had 
just been brought in. “I think, at any rate, I 
read as well as Rose Teagarden.” 

“Do you know Rose Teagarden ?” I exclaimed, 
taken off my guard. 

“Oh, as well as I do miyself. We are great 
friends. I sha’n’t tell you how many of your let- 
ters to her I’ve read.” But of course I was not 
going to ask her any questions, and I sipped my 
tea, considerably annoyed that my aunt should 
make me and my affairs so much a subject of 
conversation with her young women. 

“Men are such singular beings!” said Kate in 
a moment. “Now I suppose I have vexed you. 
But if you don’t wish to ask me any thing about 
Rose Teagarden, you needn’t, although I know 
you're dying to know.” And she was off, with 
her mirthful laugh ringing down the room, only 
to hurry back and say, “Do you know, I think 
having some one to quarrel with is an excellent 
preventive of monotony when one is chained to 
the rock. I’ve no doubt you'll be on your knees 
to have me read the paper by to-morrow.” 

Which was quite true—at least figuratively 
speaking; for Lucia’s way of reading a flaming 
filibuster’s appeal for the acquisition of Mexico 
was exactly the same as when reading the price- 
current list. I went sound asleep under the spell, 
and longed for Kate Grey to wake me up; which 
presently she did. 

It was a charming picture that she made by 
the blazing fire-light in all the ruby shadows of 
the room, when, after she had read the evening 
news, she began to tell me ghost stories, oppos- 
ing all her glowing personality to the weird and 
gheetly burden of her words. Through the open 
olding-doors the lights were streaming, and the 
under-current of music, as Lucia tried over old 
songs in a subdued way, softened the voices of 
the rest, who were deep in the mysteries of de- 
vising fancy dresses for a ball. Outside, the bleak 
March wind and driving snow shut in the scene 
with a wall, and concentrated the light and cheer 
of which Kate seemed to be the central thing. 
When she had exhausted her lore she rose and 
pulled away the curtains from the window be- 
hind my lounge; the storm was over, every twig 
of every shrub was outlined in silver, the great 
beeches towered with their arms full of the purest 
fleece, far away across the plain the hills lifted 
themselves like white spirits, and over all the 
moonlight lay like an atmosphere. “Is this any 
thing but purity and peace and s' ?” cried 
Kate. “Oh, winter is always like a revelation. 
And this is like ws | into the garden of the 
Lord, with the glory falling on the tree of life !” 
What a strange, innocent, lofty look was that on 
her face! It seemed to me thenas if I had known 
her in some other life. If, after I had hobbled 
off to bed, I dreamed all night of a garden of 
lilies where Kate with a red rose in her hand was 
the haunting figure, it was hardly to be wonder- 
ed at. 

So the days passed. I had thought it best at 
first to say nothing of my accident to Rose till I 
was quite out of danger, which was the more 
easily done that she had not expected me, and 
knew nothing of my journey; my broken wrist, 
moreover, made writing impossible ; and although 
I could have employed this charming Kate as 
amanuensis, I did not find it feasible to do so. 
But I said to myself that the moment I could do 
without a crutch I should be off and away. It 
was becoming best that I should. I don’t know 
what perversity of my nature, what singularity 
of fate, had caused me to look at Kate as the 
“queen rose of the rose-bud garden of girls” — 
but so it was; and when I found myself waiting, 

with delay, for her appearance in the 
ee ee ee in order to 
detain in the evening, my ear straining for 
her voice, my heart beating quickly at her foot- 








fall, I said to myself that this must stop, and I 
had the doors into the drawing-room closed, and 
kept them so for the two longest days of my life. 
What a fool was this I had become in relation to 
a face, a voice, a being, of whose existence I had 
not known three weeks ago! A fickle fool to be 
despised! And I did despise myself, and was 
wrapped in the blackest gloom. But on the even- 
ing of the second day my aunt threw open the 
doors to the music of a choir of laughing cries 
and stirring waves of silk and gauze, and sur- 
prised me as I stood leaning on my crutch and 
the mantel-shelf, and looking down into the fire, 
trying to persuade myself that duty had any 
bright face at all. 

“Come, you misanthrope,” she said. 
to display—” _ 

“Mrs, Dean and her slave market,” cried Kate, 
sweeping a courtesy. “For sale—at so much. 
Do you remember when Ethel Newcome came 
down with the green ticket ‘sold’ that she had 
slipped off a picture in the gallery, pinned on her 
dress? We are only reversing Ethel’s theories ; 
with us, whoever takes us is the one who will be 
found to be sold.” 

“Be quiet, Kate Grey,” cried my aunt. “For 
my part, I am proud of every one of you; I com- 
mand you all to keep under my wing, and au reste, 
I shall be the belle of the evening. Now Mrs. 
Maine will call round directly and take up two of 
you—there’s her carriage this moment !—and the 
rest can follow her and send the carriage back 
for—Kate and me. Now mind, girls, you wait in 
the dressing-room till Icome.” All of which was 
hardly sooner said than done, except for the lat- 
ter clauses: the coach did not come back for 
Kate and my aunt. Whether the girls waited in 
the dressing-room or not is a matter of doubt; 
but it presently became a well-established matter 
of fact that in their excitement they forgot all 
about speaking to the coachman, and so my aunt 
wondered and waited and fussed and fretted, 
while Kate took Lucia’s forsaken place at the pi- 
ano and began to play waltzes as the next best 
thing to dancing them. There is a wonderful 
melancholy in waltz music—that delicious mel- 
ancholy which is as near joy as pain. I sat on 
an ottoman by the door and listened and cursed 
my fate. My aunt kept running to the window 
and probably cursing hers. Kate came softly 
floating down the room. “Do you know what 
day it is?” she said. “The Ist of April. Those 
girls have simply made April-fools of us.” 

“If I thought they had,” said Aunt Dean, “I 
would lock the doors on them every one—the 
hussies! I have half the mind to send out for 
another carriage.” 

“Do you know,” said Kate, “I had quite as 
lief stay at home, if you did give me my lovely 
dress to go in; and you're not longing for that 
ball, I’m sure, Mrs. Dean, and it will be such larks 
to punish those girls. ‘Come, let us sit upon 
the ground and tell strange stories of the deaths 
of kings!” she exclaimed, tragically, in remem- 
brance of Shelley. At which my good aunt gave 
such a cry of surprise that Kate went off in her 
usual peal of laughter. What a peerless creature 
she was, as she stood there pulling her hot-house 
violets to pieces—tall and shapely in her rose- 
colored satin embroidered from throat to foot in 
pearls, the small head erect, the hair banded 
plainly from the forehead under one great fra- 
grant Cape jasmine, and leaving free the low 
white brow over eyes that gleamed like jewels! 
how different in her superb simplicity she was 
from the crowd of girls with their hair snarled 
like Skye terriers! That was no woman to take 
out to a ranch in New Mexico. To a ranch in 
New Mexico! What was I thinking of? Little 
Rose Teagarden was the only woman I should 
ever take out there. Fool that I had been! I was 
answered by my folly. Poor little Rose Teagar- 
den !—all at once my heart filled with a strange 
pity for the child, who sat now, perhaps, counting 
the days to her happiness. She should never 
know how near she had been to losing it, unless 
this girl who knew her could boast that she had 
stolen her lover’s heart. And to Kate Grey that 
would be impossible. No, it was not I that would 
betray her trust. I had staid here long enough ; 
I would be off to-morrow. Meanwhile—mean- 
while why should I not enjoy to-night ? 

My aunt had gone up stairs at last, in despair, 
to get off her tight dress and her tight shoes. 
Kate was still pulling her violets to pieces, gild- 
ed by the light of the chandelier, that made her 
twice as radiant and twice as much alive for the 
darkness of all the rest of the long room. How 
beautiful, how enticing she was! what an intox- 
icating atmosphere was this about her! 

“ What is this thing in you,” I cried, suddenly, 
“that seems so familiar to me, as if I had always 
known you ?” 

“They used to make the same remark to Helen 
of Troy, you know,” she said, archly. She came 
to the ottoman and sat down beside me, with her 
hands full of the flowers. “Herrick must have 
loved these blossoms,” said she. “Do you rec- 
ollect what he says ? 

*Welcome, maids of honor: 

You do bring 
In the spring, 
And wait upon her.’ 
No other poet would have dared to use such slight 
material. But they must have mightily differ- 
ent springs over-seas from ours, however: here 
is a whole month of spring by the calendar, and 
not a flower above-ground yet. Did you ever 
eat violets ?” she went on. “They’re wonderful- 
ly nice with their little honey-bags: one doesn’t 
wonder that Io fed on them. See how fresh and 
sweet they smell—just like the air of a summer 
morning early before sunrise, when the dew is 
on the grass. There is something so cool in the 
scent of a violet ;” and she held the double hand- 
ful of them up to me, for she always treated me 
as if both wrists were broken instead of only 
one. My crutch fell to the floor; the violets fell 
with it. 


“T want 





“For God’s sake, have a care!” I said, hoarse- 
ly. And then, before I knew what I did, I had 
drawn her to me, swiftly, closely, and had kissed 
the pure proud lips—a long, sweet, passionate 
kiss. I would never regret it till the day I died. 
I would always have it to remember. She sprang 
from me, for I had released her, and had hidden 
my face in the cushions. “My God!” I cried. 
And my wedding day is fixed with 
Rose Teagarden.” 

I dared not look up to see her standing there, 
proud, beautiful, defiant. But in another mo- 
ment the two white arms were round my neck; 
my head was lifted and laid upon her breast; 
her sweet breath was on my face. 

“Oh, I was so afraid you would not love me, 
and I should never find it out!” she was crying. 
“T knew you would be married just the same if 
you didn’t. Mrs. Dean sent for me to come, but 
I begged her to keep the secret, and the other 
girls don’t know it. And oh! don’t you guess? 

o think you never dreamed the truth! Did you 
expect me to look just like the little school-girl 
photograph? Ah, what a happy, happy day! 
And what an April-fool you are! Aunt Dean 
and I are not the only ones, you see,” she whis- 
pered, springing away again as she heard a vel- 
vet footfall on the stairs, her gay and nervous 
laugh ringing round her like a shower of silver 
bell notes. “They all know me here as Kate 
Grey. That is my incognita. But my real name, 
Sir—my name is Rose Teagarden.” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorresronpEnt. } 


Prince Bismarck’s Candor.—Victualling the Conclave. 

—Funerals and Funerals.—A Dead Lift. 
5 ie greatest virtue in a minister who arranges 

matters with a foreign state is now to be 

outspoken—nay, it is all the better if he is a lit- 
tle rude. His utterances should be clothed with a 
rough overcoat of candor, Then we say, “ At all 
events, his Excellency means what he says.” In 
ordinary social life, it is true, we find it possible 
for persons to combine a bearish manner with 
foxy ways, but with statesmen, it seems, it is 
different. Still, I think there should be limits to 
strong language. “Count Andrassy,” says Prince 
Bismarck, addressing the German Parliament, “is 
as sure of my telling him the truth as I am of his 
telling me the truth.” So far there is nothi 
to complain of: this is the old delicate way o 
saying that they profoundly distrust one another. 
But only mark how he goes on. “J confess that 
in former years I did not believe a he told 
me ; I regarded his every asseveration as so much 
moonshine ; but all this is changed now,” ete. 
Certainly all is changed; but in no civilized as- 
sembly in the world would such words have been 
uttered even now except by Prince Bismarck. 
Lord Beaconsfield is far from reticent ; but fancy 
his using such terms as these, even at the Man- 
sion-House, in speaking of Prince Gortchakoff ! 
Moreover, what a strange notion must Bismarck, 
to judge by his own words, have of what consti- 
tutes trustworthiness! ‘“ Once a captain, always a 
captain,” does sometimes admit of a variation; 
but, in my experience at least, “Once a liar, al- 
ways a liar,” has no exception. 

The inspiration which falls upon the holy Con- 


‘clave at the election of a Pope is not, as is gen- 


erally supposed, invoked upon the good cardinals 
fasting. Preparations are made, no doubt, with 
due solemnity, but still as for a gigantic picnic. 
Hampers of wine and meat, and even sweetmeats, 
were carried into the Vatican beforehand to for- 
tify the sacred body, and even railway rugs to 
keep it warm. I wonder whether any of the fa- 
mous smoke that issues from the voting cham- 
ber, and which signifies what Brummel’s valet 
used to call “our failures,” is tobacco smoke? 
That a pipe assists deliberation is certain, and 
even, in one sense, inspiration. I write my de- 
lightful “ Gossip” under its influence. 

By-the-bye, the new Pope is said to be a very 
pretty poet, which has not often happened (I 
should think it was impossible that a Pope could 
be a humorist), and with this gift of “ numbers” 
he combines, which is very rare, a turn for ac- 
counts. His previous position in the Vatican ac- 
quainted him with some of the “goings on” in 
that establishment, and he meditates making a 
clean sweep of it. “For eight days,” he has ob- 
served to the officials, “every thing will remain 
as it is; we will then decide as to the future.” 
Hence there is a pretty considerable consterna- 
tion in the papal household. “ His Holiness, like 
the month itself, comes in like a Leo,” they say ; 
“let us hope he will go out like a lamb.” 

At a fashionable watering-place the other day 
I was invited to a rich man’s funeral ; nothing 
could exceed the ingenuity with which the dis- 
agreeable incident of death was hidden and gloss- 
ed over. The coffin was buried in flowers before 
it was committed to earth, and very distasteful it 
was, to my eyes, to see the rare blossoms which 
would have brightened many a home, if but for a 
few days, swallowed up by the greedy earth. All 
that trappings and plumes could do to solace the 
survivors was done, you may be sure, at the ex- 
pense of a year’s moderate income, and the pri- 
vate carriages that followed the corpse to the 
place of interment amounted (including the empty 
ones) to half a hundred. At the same place and 
on the same day I read that there were two pau- 
per funerals, which had their followers too, though 
they went on foot. Only, through the economy of 
the Board of Guardians, the names on the coffins 
were marked in chalk—to paint them would have 
cost sixpence—and by some mistake the sorrow- 
ing relatives followed in each case the wrong body 
to its last home. The contrast is striking enough 
of itself; but does it not also it to us the 
third of Mr. Gladstone’s famous three courses— 


moderation—in such matters? to avoid an osten- 
tation which is an offensive mockery in the one 
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case, and a sordidness which gives the last insult 
to poverty in the other. 

It is remarkable that as “the destruction of 
the poor is their poverty,” so the very adjuncts 
of wealth and luxury are sometimes the destruc- 
tion of the rich. That accident to the lift last 
week in the Grand Hétel at Paris was really 
something appalling when one thinks of the de- 
tails. To be carried up to the roof in that fatal 
cage, like a rocket, and then to come down be- 
tween those four close walls, like a stick! The 
doctors, of course, say all must have been dead 
long before they reached ground, on account of 
their swift passage through the air, as if divers 
from great heights did not come up alive again! 
Great fear has, in consequence of this catastro- 
phe, fallen on all those who live in high mansions 
supplied with this substitute for a staircase. I 
notice that my fat friends toil and pant up the 
ordinary stairs, and totter down them, in prefer- 
ence to using it; and the witty ones say, with a 
shudder, “ None of your dead lifts for me.” In 
case of fire my own impression is they would be 
quite useless, and fire in houses five stories high 
is what one always has in one’s mind. 

R. Kemet, of London. 


LITTLE DICK. 
A Btory for the Young. 
By MONA NOEL-PATON. 











CHAPTER V. 


Poor little Dick! On the morning after he 
found Alfred and Mary at the public-house door, 
Mary woke with a terrible cold. She was so ill 
that he gave Alfred money and sent him to buy 
some medicine for her. The day was cold, and 
Alfred had had no breakfast. He had to pass 
The King’s Arms on his way to the apothecary’s. 
For a moment he glanced in at the bright fire, 
and the hot water that stood on the table. Having 
once felt the soothing influence of drink, the crav- 


ing for it became, on this occasion, very intense. - 


But the little hungry boy shut his eyes and brave- 
ly hurried past. At that moment a great deluge 
of rain swept against him, chilling him to the bone. 
He looked at the money in his hand. Surely a 
shilling was too much to waste on medicine. 

“T'll only buy one glass,” said he, as he shrank 
into the public-house. He ordered his glass, and 
crouched over the fire. When the spirit was 
brought he drank it off. 

“ Now you must turn out,” said the landlady ; 
and poor miserable little Alfred reeled out into 
the street. Of course he was unaccustomed to 
drink, and in his weak state it went to his head. 
In a sort of stupor he bought the medicine and 
staggered home. 

“Where's the change ?” said Dick, as he took 
the bottle from his brother. 

“ What change ?” asked Alfred, dreamily. 

“The change for the shilling! Alfred, what 
have you done with the money ?” cried Dick, se- 
verely. 

“ Well, Dick,” said Alfred, beginning to cry, “I 
couldn’t help it, it was so cold!” 

“ You've been to The King’s Arms,” cried Dick, 
angrily. 

“ No-o,” stammered Alfred. 

“ Alfred, you are telling a lie,” said Dick in a 
very low voice. 

“I’m not,” whimpered Alfred. 

“You know you are,” cried his brother, his 
voice almost choked between rage. and sorrow. 
“ You have broken your word and tolda lie! Oh, 
Alfred, how could you?” And Dick looked at 
him with a strange terror in his beautiful eyes. 

“T won't stay here and be called a liar,” cried 
Alfred, his brain excited by intoxication. “ Ill 
go away and work for myself.” 

Without another word he left the garret and 
the house, and sped away. 

Dick hardly understood his brother’s words. 
He never thought of Alfred’s going away and not 
coming back. He administered the medicine to 
Mary, watched his father, and went about his 
home duties cheerfully and quietly. But when 
night came, bringing home Fred wet and spirit- 
less, and Alfred did not return, he became alarmed. 
He sat up till very late, but no appearance of Al- 
fred’s return. When every one in the room was 
asleep he went out, hoping that his brother might 
be lurking near. At last, toward morning, he re- 
turned home alone, weary and sad. Ever since 
his father had been getting worse Mary had been 
ill and cross, and Dick had been watching with 
longing eyes for his brother’s return. 

“ He'll come, I know he’ll come,” he would say 
to himself each night, as each day brought fresh 
disappointment. ‘I know he’ll come soon.” 

Mary was of no use to him; his only help lay 
in Fred, who was always gay and loving. 

Before long Dick had to stay at home entirely 
to watch his father, and Mary, who had never re- 
covered the cold she got at The King’s Arms. 
Then little Fred had to go out alone to work for 
the family. He felt himself of great importance 
as he trudged along with his broom, and his pret- 
ty looks attracted so much attention that he often 
made more money than ever poor Dick could. 
But they were very, very poor, for all that. 
Often Dick and Fred had to go with scarcely any 
food, so that there might be enough for “ father 
and Moll.” The little fellow never murmured ; 
but Dick saw him from day to day lose his baby 
‘looks and ways. Dick’s heart was very sore for 
his little brother ; but he could do nothing to help 
him. All day before Harry’s visit their father 
had lain in a kind of stupor. Dick had nothing to 
give him to eat, and he seemed sinking fast. Har- 
ry’s visit put life and spirits into the little broth- 
ers, and the money was in very deed a God-send. 

After Harry left them, the father lay in the 
same stupor till far into the night. Dick tried 
to get him to swallow some food, but he would 
_not. He was so quiet that once or twice Dick 
thought he must be dead. 





The gray of the dawn was beginning to appear 
through the broken window, when Dick heard his 
father breathe his name. 

“ Yes, father,” he softly answered, creeping to 
his bedside. “ Are you any better ?” 

“No, my poor Dick, I never shall be better,” 
whispered the father, gently. 

“ Oh, father !” moaned the poor little boy ; “ oh, 
father!” That was all; but it was a cry of ut- 
ter loneliness and despair. 

“Don’t ery, my Dick. You know who will be 
a Father to you. Light the candle; I want to see 
your face once again. Your eyes are like hers,” 
he sighed, as Dick stood again by him. “Do you 
remember your mother, Dick ?” 

“ Very little,” answered Dick through his white 
lips; there was not a tear in his terribly sad, 
burning eyes. 

“ Dick,” continued his father, presently, “I 
think I should tell you your mother’s history. You 
are old for your years, and I think it right to tell 
my little Comfort my wife’s sad story. If I wan- 
der a little, you must have patience with me. 
Though you will hardly believe it, my darling, I 
I am the son of a gentleman. Long, long ago I 
knew your mother down in the country. I was a 
curate, she the school-master’s daughter. While 
we were all very happy, a young officer came to 
stay at the Hall. She was very beautiful; he 
made love to her; she thought she loved him. 
So they were married against his parents’ wishes, 
though she did not know that. He brought her 
to poverty, and died, leaving her and their little 
son absolutely penniless. His parents found her 
out, but refused to help her unless she would give 
up the boy. This she refused to do, and struggled 
on for two years; but at last she had to give him 
up, as she could not earn money enough to keep 
him. Her parents were dead; she had not now 
a friend in the world. When she was first taken 
from me I gave up my charge, and took to litera- 
ture. I met her again by chance in a London 
shop. I was at that time comparatively prosper- 
ous. She was poor and friendless. She remem- 
bered the old times, and knew she had loved me 
all these years. We were married. For a little 
time all went well. When you were about a year 
old I had a long illness: I could not work. For 
some years we managed to keep from absolute 
starvation; but before Fred’s birth I had a stroke 
of paralysis: my brain was injured. When Fred 
was born your mother died. The rest you know.” 
He turned away, exhausted. 

Presently he spoke again, but his voice was 
very weak. “Be to them all. And, Dick, 
promise never till your dying day to tell the story 
of your perents’ life.” 

“ Why not ?” asked Dick, in astonishment. 

“ Because no one will believe you. They would 
laugh at the notion of a crossing-sweeper being 
born of gentle parents. And oh, Dick, I can not 
bear that my children should despise me, as they 
would if they knew how I have wasted my life. 
No, no, my boy, I do not fear you, but the others. 
Say good-by to them for me, my noble boy; God 
bless you, my Comfort!” and he fell back on the 
pillow. 

“ Father,” cried Dick, “may I tell on my dying 





day? You said not till my dying day. Am I to 
tell then ?” 
But no answer came. The father was dead. 


The gray dawn looked in upon three little or- 
phans. All day they watched for a messenger 
from Harry’s grandmother ; but none came. 

Their father was buried by the parish; and 
then the little orphans left their old home for 
another yet more wretched. 


oe 


CHAPTER VI. 


Dick found a poor widow who offered to let 
him her cellar for a very small sum; and there 
he took his little brother and sister. The poor 
woman was very kind to them, and the children 
might have been happy enough had they only 
been able to make a little more money. It was 
now summer, and there was very little mud to 
sweep. The little pinched faces ceased to interest 
the passers-by. Fred had lost much of his baby 
beauty and winning way with strangers. At home 
he was dearer than ever; but his charm for the 
outer world was gone, Already on the baby brow 
care was setting its mark. Already the little 
hands were hard and red with toil. But the baby 
heart was pure as ever. He was happy, because 
he was helping Dick. Was not that enough? 
Still their greatest sorrow was Alfred. Time 
passed, and yet he did not come. Gradually the 
once dear and familiar name was less and less 
often uttered, till at last it seemed almost for- 
gotten. 

They often, however, spoke of Harry, and won- 
dered what had become of him. Freddy once 
said, with a sigh, “Every one is dying; maybe 
he’s dead too.” 

Nothing dreadful had happened to Harry. He 
was working very hard at college, and as when 
he ever did any thing earnestly he always did it 
so very thoroughly that he had time to think of 
nothing else, he almost forgot that Dick lived. 
Meantime Dick had to work on alone. 

As he grew older he left the crossing almost 

entirely to Fred, and took a situation as a stable- 
boy. 
He earned more money thus, but the exposure 
was too much for his delicate constitution. One 
winter did the work of destruction. A dreadful 
cold settled down on his lungs. He worked on for 
a long while, feeling all the time that he was kill- 
ing himself, but not knowing what else to do. 

“ Fred,” he said at last, one bitter morning, “I 
can’t go to work; I can’t stand.” 

“ You’re just done up,” said the little comfort- 
er. “Lie down and rest a bit; you’ll be all right 
soon.” 

“T don’t know, Fred; maybe I’m getting like 
father was,” said Dick, sadly. 

“No, no, Dickie,” cried Fred, half afraid. “No, 
no, Dickie; God would never do that.” 





“T don’t know, baby. Maybe it’s right,” an- 
swered Dickie, thoughtfully. 

“ Oh no, Dickie,” cried the poor little boy, fairly 
breaking down ; “it couldn’t be right, it couldn’t 
be right.” 

“ There, there, don’t cry,” said Dick, soothingly, 
as he patted the curly head and kissed the tears 
from the dark lashes. “I’m low just now, and 
perhaps I fancy things worse than they are. But 
Ill stay at home to-day, and I dare say Ill be 
all right to-morrow. There, run off, tell them at 
the stable as you pass, and come home soon, for 
I weary for you, Fred.” 

Thus cheered and comforted, the little fellow 
went off to his work, singing as he went. 

But when the next day came, poor Dick was 
worse. 

P “T’'ll be better to-morrow,” he would say, cheer- 
ully. 

But many to-morrows came and went, and still 
he was no better. All Mary’s time was occupied 
in nursing him, and once more on Fred devolved 
the responsibility of bread-winner for them all. 
Weeks went on, and Dick got steadily worse. He 
suffered a great deal of pain, but through it all 
he was ever gentle and patient. He was still the 
guide and stay, the cheerer and comforter, of the 
little home. 

One evening, as Dick was lying alone—Mary 
and Fred both being out—he fancied he heard, in 
es. dark corner of the cellar, a stifled sob. 

“Who's there ?” asked Dick, but all was silent. 
Again the great sob came ; this time he was sure 
of it. “There is some one. Can I help you? 
Come to me; I'll try and help you,” said he, gently. 
Then, looking at him out of the darkness, he saw 
a pair of gray eyes he had once known well. 
“ Alfy! my brother! Come to me, come to me!” 
cried he, stretching out his arms. “Come back 
to me, and I'll never scold you any more.” 

Then out of the corner rose a ragged figure ; 
but it did not come to the arms so lovingly held 
out. He only gazed with tears glistening in his 
eyes. 

“No,” he answered, half sullenly; “I’m too 
bad, Dick ; I’m a thief.” 

‘No, no; you are my brother,” cried Dick, still 
holding out his arms. “ Alfy, I’m dying; won’t 
you come to me before I go?” 

Then with one wild cry Alfred was in his 
brother’s arms. 

“Oh, Dickie, Dickie, forgive me. I did not 
mean to come back till I was rich; but I heard 
you was ill, an’ I wanted to see you, oh, so awful 
bad. I didn’t mean you to see me; I meant to 
go away, and you never to know I were here.” 

“But you will never go away again?” said 
Dick, wistfully. 

“Tf you will keep me, I'll stay here always—al- 
ways.” 

“You must stay with me till I die, and then 
you must take care of the children. But now I’m 
so tired with happiness! Let’s lie down and go 
to sleep together, like we used to long, long ago.” 
And the weary eyelids drooped, and ‘the two little 
brothers’ heads nestled once more on the same 
pillow, as they had done when they were babies. 

After this Alfred never left Dick’s side. He 
was the gentlest, most patient nurse. If care 
and love could have kept him alive, Dick would 
not have died. But the life was too far spent : 
slowly but surely the course ran on. 

At last even the loving brothers and sister gave 
up hope. Fred went sadly tohis work. On him 
fell the heaviest part of the trouble. While Al- 
fred and Mary were always with Dick, he had to 
beaway. Every moment he was absent was a mo- 
ment less of Dick. Yet though the strong little 
heart was almost breaking with its weight of sor- 
tow, he bore up like a true soldier, fighting till the 
last. “I wonder what has become of my gentle- 
man?” thought he, one morning, as he trudged 
along to his crossing. ‘Surely he can’t have for- 
gotten us; and I don’t think he’s dead. Maybe 
he’s looking for us at the old house. I'll go to 
the old place and watch for him, and perhaps 
he’ll come.” 

On the second day after Fred had formed this 
resolution, and while he was hanging about near 
his old home, a kind voice startled him by ex- 
claiming, 

“ Hallo, Fred !” 

Looking up, he recognized Harry, dressed in 
deep mourning. “It’s a long time since I saw 
you. How are you all?” said the merry voice. 

“Oh, Sir!” cried the child, “father’s dead, 
Alfy’s come back, and Dick’s dying.” 

“Dick dying!” exclaimed Harry, thunder. 
struck. “Oh, why was Iso long?” The cheer- 
ful voice was now almost choked. “Take me 
there,” he groaned. 

They found Dick much worse; the feeble life 
had all but run out. 

He did not at first know Harry—not, in fact, 
till he sat down by him and smoothed the hair 
off the burning brow. 

“Dick, dear boy, do you know me?” 

“Ts it the gentleman?” asked Dick, in a fee- 
ble voice. 

“Yes; but don’t call me that; call me Harry. 
Be quick and get better, and I'll see to you!” 
cried Harry, in his old impulsive way. 

“That will never be,” said Dick, with a sad 
smile. “It won’t be long now.” 

“Oh, Dick, don’t talk so! You do not know 
what I owe to you,” cried poor Harry. 

“Owe to me!” said Dick, opening his eyes in 
wonder. “Oh, Sir, you’re laughing at me!” 

“ No, Dick, indeed I’m not,” said Harry, earnest- 
ly. “It was you who first showed me the right 
way.” 

“T don’t understand ; tell me,” said Dick, puz- 
zled 


“T was a useless fool before I saw you; I was 
leading a life of selfishness and idleness. The 
sight of you first opened my eyes to the fact that 
there were others in the world to be thought of 
besides myself. Of course I always liked to give 
& poor boy a sixpence, and that sort of thing, you 





know; but I always thought of poor people as 
something quite different from me—as a sort of 
beasts, in fact. But your brave words taught me 
to look on you, a little beggar-boy, as something 
to be respected. I could never think of you as an 
inferior, but as a brother—ay, as a superior. And 
when I remembered that there might be many 
more noble spirits struggling on alone, living, 
working, and dying with noone to help them ; when 
I thought that there were many with noble 
souls, having the nobleness crushed out of them 
by neglect, I felt what a brute I was to waste my 
life, when there was so much work for me to do. 
So, Dick, I determined to go to college, not at 
first quite sure whether to go into the Church or 
to become a doctor. I made up my mind to the 
latter, and for the last two years I have been 
working very hard. I have neglected you shame- 
fully, Dick. I thought I was doing right, but I 
see now I was doing it the wrong way. But I have 
tried to do better ; often and often I have fallen 
back. I am yet very far from good; but, with 
God’s help, I hope—” 

“Tm so glad!” whispered Dick. “Sir,” he 
said, presently, “do you think I shall die to-day ?” 

The question was asked so wistfully that Harry 
could hardly answer— 

“tea.” 

“Then this is my dying day ?” 

“T fear so,” said Harry, surprised. 

“ Well, I want to tell you something my father 
said I was not to tell till my dying day.” He 
then, in a few words, narrated their father’s and 
mother’s story. ‘ My mother had another son, 
who went to live with his grandfather. But I 
don’t know his grandfather’s name.” 

“What was your mother’s name before she 
was married ?” 

“ Helen Johnston, I think.” 

“ And her son’s ?” breathlessly inquired Harry. 

“ Harry.” 

Then it all flashed across him. He remember- 
ed where he had seen the eyes so like Dick’s. 
His heart gave a great leap. 

“ Dick !” cried he, “Iam that Harry; I am your 
brother.” 

“What »” said Dick, wonderingly. 

“Tam your brother, Dick.” 

The little arms were thrown round the young 
man’s neck. 

“My own big, beautiful brother?” gasped 
Dick. “Oh, God is very good !” 

“Live, Dick, live! You shall come to my 
home, and never leave me more,” cried the young 
man, holding him tightly in his strong arms. 

“Too late,” murmured Dick. And in his broth- 
er’s arms he fell asleep. When he awoke he 
seemed to have forgotten all that had just pass- 
ed, though quite clear in his head otherwise. 

“ Alfy,” said he, and as Alfred came and stood 
by him, Dick gently took his hand—* Alfy, be 
kind to the children, and promise me one thing.” 

“ What ?” 

“Never to touch drink again.” 

“ Never,” answered Alfred through his clinch- 
ed teeth. 

“T trust you. Good-by. Mary”—he only kiss- 
edher. Then his eyes wandered round in search 
of Fred. “Fred,” he whispered, holding out his 
arms, ‘“‘my baby, come.” And as the little head 
nestled beside him he looked up in an agony. 
“Oh, how can I tell him? He’s such a little 
thing !” 

No one answered ; only Harry gave a great sob. 

“ Baby, I’m going away,” said Dick, gently. 

“Take me too. Oh, Dick, you mustn’t leave 
me! I’m so tired! take me too!” sobbed the 
poor child. 

“T can’t, Fred; I must go alone. 
try to be happy without me.” 

“No, no, I can’t live without you—indeed I can’t. 
Oh, Dickie! Dickie! don’t go, don’t go. Stay, 
and Pll work for you always and always,” he 
moaned, holding Dick with his two little arms. 

“You have worked for me too long already, 
darling,” sighed Dick. “Now God wants me; 
so it’s all right.” 

“But I want you too; I want you more than 
God does.” 

“ No, no, darling,” whispered Dick, kissing him 
fervently. “Now, Freddy, go to sleep.” And 
very soon the little fellow sobbed himself to rest. 

“ Ain’t he pretty?” said Dick, as he gazed 
proudly on the little face, now flushed with slum- 
ber. ‘“ He’s so pretty! I suppose it’s all right; 
but oh, baby, it’s hard, hard to leave you!” 

He lay quiet for a short time, and Harry, think- 
ing that Freddy’s weight might fatigue him, was 
about to take the child away. 

“No, please, Sir, let him stay. 
time he'll sleep with me. Good-night, little Fred- 
dy. Oh, my baby, good-night.” And with his 
lips upon his sleeping brother’s cheek he fell 
asleep forever. 

It had been quite dark ; but just as the soul 
passed away the moon shone forth in her quiet 
beauty—shone on the curly heads of the little 
brothers as they nestled together for the last time. 

They unclasped the stony arms from around 
the warm living body, and laid little Freddy down 
on his own mattress. 

Thus the pure soul passed from earth, leaving 
every one nobler and better who had come with- 
in its influence. 

The impetuous Harry buried Dick by the side 
of old Mr. Lindsay and his wife, who had died 
within a year of each other. 

Then Harry took his brothers and sister home, 
and soothed and comforted them as best he might. 

When last we heard of them, Harry was going 
about as a doctor among the poor of London, 
healing and helping all he could. Fred had just 
taken his degree as M.D. Alfred was second 
mate on board a large ship. But through all 
their happiness and prosperity one thought binds 
them together, one name is dearer to them than 
all other earthly names. It is the loved and hon- 
ored name of Little Dick. 

THE END. 
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LEO XIII, THE NEW POPE. 


OACHIM PECCI, Cardinal Camerlingo to the 

late Pope Pius IX., has now been elected as 
his successor: his full official titles being “ Leo 
XIIL, Bishop of Rome; Vicar of Jesus Christ; 
Successor of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles ; 
Supreme Pontiff of the Universal Church; Patri- 
arch of the West; Primate of Italy; Archbishop 
and Bishop of the Roman Province ; Sovereign 
of the Temporal Dominions of the Holy Roman 
Church.” His Holiness, who is descended from 
an ancient patrician family, is of high and varied 
culture and undoubted piety; tall in stature, and 
of commanding countenance, In private life his 





manners are simple, affectionate, full of kindness 
and animation; but when engaged in ecclesiastic- 
al functions he becomes grave, austere, and ma- 
jestic. He was born at Carpineto, in the Pon- 
tifical States, in March, 1810, and ec; ated at the 
Collegio Romana and the Academy of Noble Ec- 
clesiastics, where he studied both law and theolo- 
gy. Pope Gregory XVI. was greatly attached to 
him, and after he had taken holy orders, he 
was made a prelate of the papal household. He 
was soon afterward sent as Delegate to Bene- 
vento, where he succeeded in putting down the 
Neapolitan brigandage, which, favored by some 
of the most powerful nobles, had for a long time 
made the province miserable. He subsequently 
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acted with similar energy and success at Spoleto 
and Perugia. 

In 1843, when only thirty-three years of age, he 
was made Archbishop of Damietta in partibus, 
and sent as Nuncio to Brussels, where he remain- 
ed until 1846, when he became Archbishop-Bishop 
of Perugia; and in 1853, Pope Pius IX. having 
in the mean while sueceeded Gregory XVI. in the 
pontificate, he was created a cardinal. Since 
the fall of the temporal power he has been re- 
garded as a man devoted to the Holy See, the 
authorities respecting him and showing him a 
great amount of honor. It was only late in last 
year that he was raised to the office of Camer- 
lingo—a dignity which represents chiefly the 





him the needed majority of two-thirds. On 
the following day the second ballot was taken. 
The votes were counted at noon, when Cardinal 
Pecci’s name was read aloud forty-four times, 
thus securing the two-thirds vote necessary for 
his election. 

The result-became known almost immediately 
throughout the Vatican, but it was not until half 
past twelve that the crowd of loiterers in the Pi- 


azza of St. Peter’s saw the sfumata ascending | 


from the little chimney of the Sistine Chapel, and 
they were more than half dispersed, satisfied that 
no election had taken place, when the bells of 
the Basilica began to peal, and Cardinal Caterini 
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(head of the Order of Deacons) appeared upon a | 


LEO XIIL, THE NEW POPE. 
(JOACHIM PECCI.—BORN, MARCH 2, 1810; ELECTED POPE, FEBRUARY 20, 1878.) 


temporal authority of the Holy See. On the 
death of the late Pope the temporary adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Roman Church pass- 
ed into his hands by virtue of his office, and he 
had to take the chief part in rendering the last 
honors to his predecessor, and in making arrange- 
ments for the Conclave which has chosen him as 
successor to Pius IX. 

The Conclave was “ closed” on Monday, Febru- 
ary 18, and on Tuesday morning the first ballot 
was taken. By Tuesday night all the cardinals 
were present except three, viz., Cardinals Cullen, 
Brossais St. Marc, and M‘Closkey. On Tuesday 
morning Cardinal Pecci received thirty-six votes, 
thus leaving only five more requisite to give 





baleony and made the proclamation: “ Annuncio 
vobis gaudium magnum: habemus Pontificem, 
eminentissimum et reverendissimum Dominum 
Joachim Pecci, qui sibi nomen imposuit Leonis 





XIIL.” The news spread rapidly through the city, | 


and when the benediction was given at fouro’clock, 
some 20,000 people had assembled in the Piazza 
of St. Peter’s. When asked by what title he wish- 
ed to be. proclaimed, the new pontiff inquired 
who was the patron saint of the day, and being 
told St. Leo, he replied, “ Then announce me as 
Leo XIII.” After being invested with the Pon- 
tifical robes, and receiving the homage of the 
cardinals, the Marshal of the Conclave, and oth- 
ers, His Holiness retired to his own rooms, where 
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he remained until half past four, when a crimson 
drapery was hung over the loggia at the end of 
St. Peter’s Church facing the high altar, and the 
Pope came forward, and, extending his arms, 
gave the customary benediction. The congrega- 
tion shouted, “ Evviva il Papa!” and, despite the 
injunctions of the papal attendants insisting on 
silence, again and again responded with prolong- 
ed evvivas, which were taken up and repeated by 
the still larger multitude outside the church. The 
ceremony over, the Pope and the cardinals re- 
tired. Perfect order was observed, the troops and 
the police remaining together outside the church. 
Within the Vatican the Roman aristocracy rush- 
ed to offer their homage to the new pontiff, the 


reception-rooms being thrown open in haste to 
admit them. 

The general opinion seems to be that Leo 
XIII. will be a “moderate Pope.” The London 
Spectator thinks that “it is always dangerous 
and usually impossible to decide on the charac 
ter of a new Pope, because if the man believes 
his creed—and the days of unbelieving Popes 
have long since passed away—the papal crown 
itself must gravely modify his character. With 
this reserve, however, every known fact of his 
career speaks well for the character and the abili- 
ty of Leo XIII. Whether the new Pope will be 
‘moderate,’ in the sense in which the word is 
used in Rome, is another question, and one on 
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which first impressions are very likely to be de- 
ceived. Never having been a king, he may be 
less resentful at the loss of the temporal sover- 
eignty ; and being experienced in government, he 
may make, unconsciously, more allowance for the 
difficulties of secular rulers than an ordinary 
priest would do. But it is most unlikely that any 
Pope will sanction the occupation of the city of 
Rome, though he may give up the fiction of be- 
ing a prisoner, quite impossible that he should 
tolerate the Falk Laws, and absurd to suppose 
that he can re-interpret Infallibility, or withdraw 
in any way that strange ‘counsel of perfection,’ 

the much-abused and little-read Syllabus. ‘Mod- 
eration’ in a Pope very often implies, in hostile 
mouths, infidelity to his own position, which no 
modern’ Pope, whatever his opinions, has the slight- 
est temptation to be guilty of.” 








ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. J. H. G.—You should get a Spanish lace scarf 
for about $5; but such scarfs are not as fashionable as 
formerly. Lace squares er three-cornered pieces are 
preferred, and the deep white lace collars illustrated in 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. XL, will probably supersede scarfs 
entirely. 

A Scuoot-Gret.—A single braid for the back hair, 
hung in a loop or else worn as a crown, is the best style 
for school-girls. Consult the plates and patterns lately 
given in the Bazar for hints about altering your dress. 
Brocaded silks will remain in fashion. You could 
make an over-dress of your shaw] by combining it 
with blue or gray silk. 

Mars. K. L.—Black silk and black grenadine dresses 
are most economical, and are also stylish, If the dress 
is entirely of silk—no velvet—with fringe or beads for 
trimming, you can wear it all the year. Wear bows of 
black satin or of watered ribbon with the inner side of 
beige-color, old gold, moss green, or cardinal red. 
Your sample did not reach us. 

Mas. P.—Use your brown silk as a foundation for a 
princesse polonaise with basque front, like that in Ba- 
zar No. 18, Vol. XI. Make the polonaise of your wool 
sample, which is very stylish, Your suggestions are 
very good. 

Moruer anp Daveutrer.—Your samples of Japanese 
poplin are out of style for over-dresses, but would an- 
ewer for skiris to be almost concealed by a long wool 
over-dress, or else the black would serve for a founda- 
tion of a black grenadine dress. The fabric is so 
worthless that we can not advise you to make it up in 
dress waists which require more substantial materials. 
Make the black grenadine with a basque and deep 
over-skirt, and trim with the Spanish lace you men- 
tion. 

Mas. J. F. H. D.—The gentleman should be intro- 
duced to the lady, as, “ Mr. Smith, Miss Jones ;” when 
merely the names are mentioned, the gentleman’s name 
comes first, though by using a different inflection of 
the voice the lady's name may be spoken first. 

Anemone.—Get black repped silk of the color and 
lustre of your sample. Taffeta is too lustrous, and vel- 
vet is richer than is necessary. The marquise polo- 
naise is a most stylish model. Spotted, sprigged, and 
striped Swiss muslins will be worn by young girls. 
Read about white lawn dresses in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XL. 

Dovunrrvut.—The answers to questions in this col- 
umn are gratuitous, and we claim the right of replying 
when and how we choose. Our space is too limited to 
repeat answers, or to reply to irrelevant questions ; 
and correspondents must patiently wait their tarn.— 
Various fanciful names are given to wedding anni- 
versaries, chief among which are the wooden on the 
fifth, the tin on the tenth, the crystal on the fifteenth, 
the silver on the twenty-fifth, and the golden on the 
fiftieth anniversary. We know nothing of china, 
floral, and picture weddings, and suspect that they de- 
pend on individual fancy. 

D. L. M.—The bride usually cuts the first slice of 
the wedding cake, after which the attendants serve 
the company, beginning with the clergyman or most 
honored guest. Neither knives nor forks are needed 
in serving cake, 

Maus. G. W. L.—Articles on house furnishing pub- 
lished lately in the Bazar will give you more valuable 
hints about such matters than could be comprised in a 
single answer. 

Swamp Reaver.—The black silk with watered stripe 
is again in fashion. Polonaises will be worn next sea- 
son, Make your blue silk by the pattern of the Mar- 
gherita Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XL. 
For the black silk use the pattern of the Pompadour 
Princesse Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XI. 

Mus. L. D.—Try sponging your black silk dress with 
warm water in which spirits of ammonia is diluted. 
Do not iron it, but fold smoothly, and leave until dry. 
If the glazed appearance returns, you will have to 
put the dress through the same process again. The 
“greasy look” is owing to some foreign matter with 
which the silk has been adulterated—a fault now com- 
mon to much that is sold as pure silk. 

A Sussortmur.—The cloak pattern in Bazar No. 6 is 
very suitable for a street wrap. 

Vinetx1a.—Your water-proof sample is reversible. 
In double-fold cloths the right side is usually folded 
outward. 

Commenoement.—If your daughter's white dress is 
muslin, have a pleated demi-train with the pleats be- 
ginning in the belt ; put similar pleats down the mid- 
dle of the front, and trim the side gore with drapery or 
horizontal folds, with pleats, ruffies, or frills of lace 
between. Have the waist a fitted basque, with low 
lining ; the outside is half high and square in the neck, 
or quite high if the neck is thin. The sleeves reach 
only to the elbow, and the arm is covered below with 
white lace mitts. The back of the basque is a square 
postilion, and the front is belted with a belt made of 
folds of maslin and edged with narrow lace. Use Or- 
gandy muslin and Valenciennes lace. White barége 
dresses are similarly made and trimmed with fringe. 

Guavvuats.—For hints about dresses for graduating 
day read reply just given to ‘“‘ Commencement.” 





THAT ELEMENT OF FASCINATION, 


A graceful contour, is intensified by Larp’s 
Bioom or Your, which lends a new charm to 
rounded outlines, and, by developing a fresh, 
health-like tinge upon the neck, hands, and arms, 
softens down the angles, where such exist, and 
substitutes in their place an appearance of pleas- 
ing rotundity. Décolleté robes with short sleeves 
are worn with the greatest advantage by those 
ladies who use this indispensable accessory of 
the toilette.—[Com.] 





PECULIAR PEOPLE. 


Otp bachelors who never smoke. 

People who will suffer from chronic indiges- 
tion, constipation, and torpid liver, or “ bilious- 
ness,” when Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery and Pleasant Purgative Pellets are known 
to be reliable and speedy remedies for these dis- 
eases. 

Old maids who do not love cats. 

People who have catarrh, annoying and dis- 
gusting every one around them, when Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy is known to be a potent remedy 
for this disease. 

Women who do not love babies. 

Women who will suffer from all those painful 
diseases to which the sex is heir, when Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is admitted by 
every lady who uses it to be an efficient remedy 
for these maladies. 

People who believe their progenitors were 

apes. 
People who will read about “‘ Helen’s Babies,” 
and “That Husband of Mine,” and “That Wife 
of Mine,” and “That Mother-in-law of Mine,” 
and “That Son-in-law of Mine,” and yet fail to 
read about themselves in “The People’s Common- 
Sense Medical Adviser.” 

Christians quarrelling with each other on their 
way to Heaven. 

People who will seek health at fashionable 
watering-places, smothering at Saratoga or Long 
Branch, or sacrificing themselves to “Graham 
diet” at Water Cures and Health Institutes, 
when the magnificent Invalids’ Hotel, at Buffalo, 
offers all the elegant comforts of the finest ho- 
tels, combined with the best sanitary advantages 
—Russian, Turkish, and plunge baths, gymna- 
sium, etc.—and is situated in and near some of 
the finest natural scenery in the Empire State. 

The most peculiar of all are the people who 
read these paragraphs and fail to profit by them. 
—[Com.]} 








Ex-Preswent Martin Van Buren was made 
comfortable by the use of Jonas Whitcomb’s 
Asthma Remedy.—[ Com.] 





Sanatoca Sprines in Winter.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electro Thermal Baths, Equalizer, and many other fa- 
cilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other 
diseases. Send for Circular.—[Com.] 





Corvine Wuext.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the ement with the atest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For enle by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by ail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where, 


NEW YORK SHOPPI 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 





hold articles, -. thing, meg th discretion, taste, 


and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


YOUR OWN 
DYE paster gees. 
Leigh’s Aniline Tablets, 
Sreciry , SENT BY MAIL For 25 Cents Bacu. 
Wholesale Depot, 91 Fulton St., New York. 











L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
HUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
agentes Secret of Beauty, the Great 
oo utifier for the es ye bony = sad 
transparency, removes f reckies, ples, an 
al sn bleed Warranted to be harmless 
cialty. 
 Conding’s “ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for benching 27 dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. Condray’s celebrated es VELOU- 
TINE FACE POWDER. fi 

F. Coudray’s celebrated IND. LIBLE VEGETABLE 
FACE and ip ROUGE. $2 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

“ Persian Khennaline,” the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the lightest ey “7 to the darkest 
Brown, warranted to be harmless. r Box. 

Something new. F. Coudray’s aia NINE will 

ve the hair a beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 

crt now. Warranted to be harmless. $2 50 

t 
Perhe Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever exhibited, for which Gold and Silver Medals were 
awarded to us. 

The Largest and only Leading House in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antoli- 
mette Switch, very fas! peneine and stylish, at $6, $8, 


$10, $12, =. and dg ve 
The Eugenie Scalpette or Coiffure de 
Onamealen e, = styl self-adjustable, 4 


ways ome, will not rip or tear, at $3, $4, $5, an 


up — 
ificent assortment of SWITCHES, CURLS, 
INVISI LE FRONTS for young and old, COIF- 
FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to suit all. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 
Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 
Compbings made up in the most approved man- 
ans roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 
dvice given by a French artist how to arrange 
thet hair most bape pet Sree of c 
Hair-dressing and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 


A magnificent line of Real Tortoise on 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

Repairing neatly done. 

Goods sent to all parts of the county, when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 


expense. 


FASHION. PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to any mode, aten each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar tage. The 
on receipt of a ee a stamp to daagig! siz, and will 








BAZAR PLAITER 


AND FLUTTER. No.1 makes 68 plaits at one 


oP yg phe pikes No.3, 807 plaits; price 


, Leiter, 
cago) any We take pleasure in’ recom- 
pea hs th on SAG Bazar Plaiters.” We are 
the only manufacturers 7 the Genuine Centennial 
Plaiters. Agents wanted Send stamp for terms. 
RORKE, Fulton, N. Y. 


BENTLEY BROS 102 Walker S8t., 

*y Manufacturers of Ar- 
tistic Hand-Embroidery and Novelties in La- 
dies’ Fancy Mag Az lique Pattern, 
Crewel et, ery Materi wae 
&c. Send 8-cent stamp mi iluateetad Catalogu 


Mite. ELISE COUDEN 


(SUCCESSOR TO MADAME FERRERO), 


MODES DE PARIS, 
7 West 20th St., near 6th Ave., N.Y. 














HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


950 fILUSERATIONS, SAMPLES, Price- 
dsome cates. on Linen, 50c. 
free. ow te Wore lates We. How to 
ork Crewel, 2c. Mime. GUR £ 
roadway, N. ¥., Lace 
porters of 


an ROSES MAILED FREE ron $} 


Y & CO., 
gs] pres and Lace Pattern 
Man’ Lace Braids. 





assortment of Plants p mnmnegg 
tation ganrantecd Bend 3 cen Sombetunp 
e Cota R. io Og BABFERS € Son, 


50 ELEGANT MIXED CARDS, with name,18c. 
Agent’s outfit 10c. Szavy Baos. , Northford, Conn. 











AQ) EXTRA, FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N 





Rance Stomeing Patterns. F. Banovrgav, 
| yn to 874 Bowery, N. ¥. Send for Circular, 





NEW YORK 


“owns.” WA DROWN & C0 , 
246 Market St. xy 498 & 500 Broadway. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


LEADING STYLES OF PARASOLS, 


SPRING STYLES NOW READY. 








TO PRESERVE THE HAIR, 








ugy Stimulate its Growth, and render it soft and 
glossy, use Dr. Jayne’s Hair Tonic. This un- 


equaled dressing for the hair, being free from all deleterious 
substances, exerts a beneficial influence on the scalp, re- 
moves dandruff, and in most cases causes new hair to grow. 





LORD & TAYLOR, 


Special Order Department. 


Ladies’ Underwear, of the Finest and 
Most Elaborate Description, 
Made to Order. 

IN THIS DEPARTMENT THE GARMENTS ARE 
MADE TO MEASUREMENTS, AND OF MATE- 
RIALS IMPORTED EXPRESSLY BY LORD & 
TAYLOR FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 

LADIES’ UNDERWEAR ARE SEWED BY HAND 
AND MACHINE, IN THE MOST EXQUISITE DE- 
SIGNS, TRIMMED WITH THE FINEST LACES 
AND DELICATE PATTERNS OF EMBROIDERY. 

THE “POMPADOUR” AND “CIRCULAR YOKE” 
SHAPE of UNDERGARMENTS are DESERVED- 
LY POPULAR, AND EXCEEDINGLY BECOMING 
WHEN MADE OF THESE DELICATE FABRICS. 

SAMPLES OF GOODS ARE EXHIBITED AND 
COMPLETE OUTFITS MADE, AT THE MOST 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX AND INFANTS’ WARD- 
ROBES A SPECIALTY. 

PERSONAL ATTENTION TO CUSTOMERS BY 
THE HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

EXPERIENCED PERSONS FOR CUTTING AND 
FITTING, and PERFECT SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th Street, N.Y. 


MILLINERY. 


We have now on hand a full line of carefully selected 
MILLINERY GOODS for the spring trade, and 
are daily receiving the latest novelties. We call special 
attention to our elegant designs in 


Bonnets and 
Round Hats, 


Both French and of our own manufacture, which we 
offer at —- greatly below those of former seasons. 
We emp 4, none but first-class trimmers, and guaran- 
tee our work to give entire fo see poe —any altera- 
tions or oo without additional charge. Ladies’ 
8 made up at lowest rates. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention, and 
any information desired previous to ordering will be 
cheerfully given. 

Orders by Express sent C. O. D., with privilege of 
examining if not satisfactory, can "be returned at our 


wa VAN VORST & CO., 
95 West Eleventh Street, bet. Sth and 6th Aves., N. Y. 


FOOD CURE 


THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


quart of which contains the vital nutritive quali. 
ties in one bushel of wheat, in liquid form, extracted 
without fermentation —thus retaining the natural 
vitalized condition — will relieve +e aa of a} 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AN ESTI Phy 

Single sent an re! = 
receipt of $1 00, expr cays 
Recommended by 

Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 23d St., New York. 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York. 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, New York. 
Prof. C. 8. LOZIER, 234 West 14th St., New Pn 
and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggists. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 
27 Union Square, New York. 
&@™ A lady physician in attendance. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 














HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ ........ 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, og 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year........... éocececcecce - 700 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other. 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post «Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franxiw Squvarz, Naw Yor. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Weexk.y and Bazar render them advantageous 
medinms for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazan, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter, 

Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Syeetie is the only unfailin 
— for c remeving radically and ying. 
Sarg. ataeeraeee tae ran ea es 

. out ) es 
address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 88th St., N. Y. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


Is herewith given to the readers of the Bazar that 
our Grand 


SPRING OPENING 


Will take place next TUESDAY, April 2d, and 
balance of the week. 

We hope to make this one of the most magnificent 
exhibitions of Ladies’ and Children’s Wear ever pre- 
sented to ladies. 

Our vast Establishment has been entirely remod- 
elled; new departments have been added, old depart- 
ments have been enlarged, and marked improvements 
made in every particular. 

We have expressly imported for this Opening many 
tich novelties in Ladies’ Suits, designed and executed 
by Worth, of Paris, for our department. Every 
desirable novelty and fashion caprice in Ladies’ Gar- 
ments, Misses’ Dresses, Baby Wear, Ladies’ and ‘Chil- 
dren’s Underclothing, Imported Bonnets, Fine Mil- 
linery, Silks and Dress Goods, Hosiery and Gents’ 
Furnishing, Laces and Trimmings, Fancy Lace Wear, 
Parisian Corsets, Ladies’ and Misses’ Shoes, and in- 
numerable other departments, will be richly displayed. 

No lady living within two hundred miles of New 
York City should neglect to attend this Spring Exhi- 
bition. More information as to New York styles and 
prices can be obtained in one visit to our Buildings 
than in a thousand Fashion Magazines, or in a hun- 
dred ordinary shopping expeditions to the City. 

Our reputation for Low Prices, Reliable Goods, and 
Reliable Business Methods is sufficiently established 
to make remark unnecessary. We invite every reader 
of the Bazar to our “ Opening,” with the assurance 
that they will not be disappointed. 


Very respectfully, 


EHRICH & CO, 


287, 289, 291, 293, and 295 


EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 24th and 25th Streets, 


__ NEW YORK CITY. _ 


KEYES, | 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., 7 ; 





Great Inducements in Black and Colored Silks, 

MOURNING GOODS A SPECIALTY. 
Cheap Dress Goods at 9c., 10c., 123¢¢., 15c., 18¢., 
20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., 40c. 

Fine Dress Goods, including the latest imported 
novelties, at 50c., Sic., 6Uc., T0c., T5c., 85c., $1 00, $1 25, 
up to $3 50 per yard. 

Suits and rSloake of the latest imported designs. 

Linens, Table Damasks, Napkins, Piqués, Tidies, 
Towels, Crashes, &c., at reasonable prices. 

Lawns, Organdies, Jaconets, Cambrics, Chintz, 
Prints, Domestics, &c. 
» Also, Special Bargains in Ladies’ Balbri ans, 
French Hose, fancy stripes and lain colors; Men’s 
Thee ans, silk clocked; Men’s Fancy Stripes ; Lisle 

re 

The above goods are all Ay Regular made, 
and cost to import from 35c. to 7 

They will all be offered at 24e. per pair. 


CORSETS, 
a fine quality, hand-made, 20 bones, 24c.; old 
price, 87c. 
Ladies’ hand - rogue white and colored, 30 bones, 
88c. ; ei, = wef wane ge 
— rench woven, embroidered, 52c. ; old price, 


Ladies’ — fine, hand-made, in colors, silk em- 
broidered, 6 
Ladies’ French coutille at 98c.; worth $1 35. 


THOMPSON'S GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS, 

H's at 61c. ; manufacturers’ price, .. 

G's at Bic. ; $1 

F's at $1 01; = eae 7. 

Ladies’ extra fine woven 130, 150, 500, and 1000 
bone Corsets at 73c., 82c., $1 49, and $2 49. 

The above cannot be dupl icated anywhere at such 
prices. 

Ladies’ Underwear in every design at lowest prices. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


We are now prepared to show and receive orders for 
our Spring Importation of rich novelties in Black Silk 
Fringes and G nape, pita and beaded in jet, Are-en= 
Ciel, Clair 4 une, and Tinsel, with but- 
tons bo correspond ; together with a very Complete 
Stock of Plain and Fancy Pearl, Shell, Horn, Metal, 
and other desirable buttons. Plain and Fancy Braids 
in a variety of new —T for Suit trimming. Col- 
ored Fringes in Silk or Worsted made to order to 
match shades, with buttons to match. 
samples of fringe please state price. Orders b 
will receive prompt attention. NO CATALOGUES. 


_£ A. MORRISON, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 893 Broadway, ‘ Yy. 
\PRING ‘AND § SUMMER FASHIONS— 
Grand Opening of the New and Beautiful Styles. 
Mae. DEMORES'I’S Reliable Patterns, in sizes, illus- 
rated and described. 17 East 14th Street, and all the 
sgenies in Europe and America. “Portfolio of 
Fashions” and “‘ What to Wear,” 15c. each. Quarterly 
“Journal of Fashions,” | Se; yearly, 10c.—post free. 


CARDS 2 a 


G HOPPING ¢ done with taste and economy. Send for 
Circular. M. F. GLEESON, Station F, N.Y. 





In orderin; 


80 2 - par ‘Silver Border, new, and the handsomest 
ecard you say’ saw ba _ and elegant Leather 
ette Case pond mel packs 1. ne and a 


Fouron, N. 





is78. JONES 1840 





NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. “A. _ BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. ovo, MILLINERY. 
GLOVES. o 0 Fanor Goons. 
— oO © HOSIERY. 
SUITS. | 0, “Laces. 
a ONES 
xo Ox 








Eighth Avenye | 


| 
Eighth Avenue | 

AND 
;! 


| Nineteenth Street. . Nineteenth Street. 
1 





t 





*a 

JONES 
snors 1p oO” sixKs. 
RIBBONS. 0 OQ CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR-O OQ DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ee Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy ¢ Goods, Glassware, C: re, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 


(@ Spring Geedand now opening. Great 
variety and bargains throughout the 
house. All Orders will receive prompt 
attention. Samples and Catalogues 
sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


MEARES 


& CO. 


Are now opening SPRING STYLES in 


Suits 2 Costumes 


For Street, Carriage, and Evening Wear at 
greatly reduced prices; and 


Great Bargains 


READY-MADE UNDERWEAR 


FOR 
LADIES, MISSES, and INFANTS. 


Our Spring Catalogue of Prices and Styles will be 
out about April ist, and will be mailed on applica- 
tion. Country orders receive prompt attention. 


RICHARD MEARES & CO., 
Sixth Ave. & 19th St., N.Y. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


PENING 
WEDNESDAY ie THURSDAY, 20th, 2ist, 
In Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich Feathers 
and Feather Trimmin Bridal Appointments and 
Veils, Floral Garnitures for Ball and Evening Costumes, 
**ARRANGED TO ORDER.’ 
JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS filled 
with beautiful tropical Leaf Plants and Bouqu uets, “‘a 
specialty.” To the trade and institutions a discount. 
rders by mail receive special care. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
THE “‘ ARTIFICIAL FLOWER GUIDE,” 
A SEMI-ANNUAL MAGAZINE, 
Finely Illustrated, containing 48 pages highly inter- 
esting reading-matter on the 
TOILETTE 


AND 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER DECORATION. 
Also, Catalogue and Price-List of the Latest Novelties. 
For sale by newsdealers generally, or sent, postpaid, 

upon receipt of 20 cents, by addressing 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO. 
28 East 14th St., 4 doors West of University Place, Ry. 
9 Rue de Cle , Paris. I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
When writ! ng, please mention Harper's Bazar. 


CRAPE 


MADE WATER-PROOF by Sunrver’s 
Patent Process. OLD CRAPE, Veils, Bonnets, Qa 
Lace Shawls, Dr: an ques—no matter 

4 how faded or shabby in appearance—ResTorED 











TO THEIR ORIGINAL LUSTRE, and warranted to 
withstand Water, Dampness, or Sea 
Air. No garment need be taken apart to be 
refinished. Orders by mail promptly attended 
to. SHRIVER & CO., Domestic Build- 3 | 
ing, Broadway and 1 4th St., N. ¥. 


CRAPE 


Dr. T.FELIX GOURAUDS 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


Removes Pimples, Freckles, and all Skin Blemishes, 
and gives a clear, transparent complexion, while its 
naturalness of operation is such that the use of a cos- 
metic is not suspected, and is the only preparation that 
meets the wants of refined ies who require a harm- 
less and efficient beautifier. Invented by Dr. T. F. Gov- 
RauD, the celebrated Chemist. Sold pf all Druggists. 

Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 

48 Bond Street, New York. 


LACE PATTERNS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 25c. 
The Illustrated Book of Patterns of an extensive as- 
sortment of Barbes, Tie Ends, Parasol Covers, Fichus, 
Collars, Cuffs, Lace Strips, Necklaces, Head-Dresses, 
Lambrequins, Tidies, &c., &c., of the Newest and most 
Fashionable Styles. Also showing the Quantity of 
Material required * 4 Design, Cost, &c. 

me. G NE co., 
P.O. Box 8527. a 1 Broadway, N. ¥. 
65 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn, 


Leyes Patent Cage Awning protects and shields 
the bird. For sale i < cage dealers. Price 60 
cents. DEPOT, 582 Hudson Street, N. ¥. 


Very Best, Latest Style C: no 2 alike, with 
40 nanie, 10, STAR CARD CO,, Clintonville, Coun. 

















WHOLESALE MILLINERY. 


= 


AND 


Country Storekeepers 
are invited to inspect our 
stock of Silks, Bonnet Ma- 
terials, Flowers, Laces, Or- 
naments, Straw Goods, Pat- 
tern Bonnets, Ribbons, and 
General Millinery Stock. 


LARGEST IN THIS CITY WITHOUT DOUBT. 


WE HAVE A GREAT MANY GOODS 
LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE 
IN THE TRADE. 


WE ALLOW 7 PER CENT. FOR CASH. 


Jobbing Rooms ---3d Floor, 
accessible by elevator. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 


THE LATEST 


PARIS FASHIONS 


Having indicated a strong tendency in favor of 








RARE AND CURIOUS NOVELTIES 


IN 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


James McCreary & Co, 


Broadway and 11th 8t., 


Are prepared to show the most select and varied stock 
ever exhibited in this country; together with a large 
stock of Staple Goods in 


Dress Silks, Satins, 
Grenadines, Dress Goods, 
Mourning Goods, &e., 


At PRICES SO LOW as to place RELIABLE FIRST- 
CLASS MERCHANDISE AT PAR with inferior 
goods of every description. 


JAMES MeCREERY & CO, 


Broadway and 11th St. 


Dress Trimming, Novelties, 


New Marabout Dress Trimming. 

Specialties in Buttons, Ornaments, &c. 

Flower Embroidery in bronze and bright colors. 
t#™~ Orders taken to match any new colors in Dress 


MILLER & GRANT, 
No. 879 Broadway, New York. 
Flowered, Diamond, no 2 ey 
40) Watered, Damask CARDS"s 10¢. 
Name neatly printed on all. Star Printing Co., orertatord, Ct. 
LADIES I will send a Recipe for beautifying 
¢ the skin, making at 70 the face as fair 
as an infant’s. Nothing injarious, Send $1 00 to 
Miss E. HENRIQUES. Box 110, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


9 5 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

















STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 


NEW YORK. 
UNUSUAL AND ATTRACTIVE BARGAINS 
Black Dress Silks. 


Prices are now lower than they have been in 20 years. 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS at a + ; cheap. at * 5. 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS at 1 1 60. 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS at 1 r+ = 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS at 200; a 
Samples upon application. 
All guaranteed to wear, to be pure silk, and magnifi- 
cent finish. 


Hamburg Bigings and Insertings, 


A _—— ge gory from 3c. a yard up- 
dj all the most superior qualities 
of materials and wo 


Samples upon application. 





Spring Importations of our Celebrated 


Lupin’s Kid Gloves, 


In all imaginable Street and Evening Shades. 
ond Best Low-Paicen Kip Gove ix THE Wort. 
WO BUTTONS, $100. THREE BU TTONS, be - 
FOUR BUTTONS, 138, SIX BUTTONS, 
TEN BUTTONS, 235. TWELVE BUTTONS, : 15. 
We caution our Patrons against the numberless imita- 
tions now being offered by other parties, 





Immediate attention to all orders. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, New York. 


Spring | tat! 
REPRESENTING the LARGEST and 
MOST DIVERSIFIED STOCK of 


Rich Dress Fabrics 


EVER OFFERED at RETAIL, comprising 
An ENDLESS VARIETY of HIGH 


NOVELTIES 


In TEXTURE and MANUFACTURE, 
And an IMMENSE ASSORTMENT 
Of FOREIGN and DOMESTIC DRESS MATERIALS 
For SPRING and SUMMER WEAR, 


At Lower Prices 


THAN ANY PREVIOUS SEASON. 


A.T. STEWART & €0,, 


Broadway, 4 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 





4 ) CARDS, ni no Py ‘alike, w with name ‘and an elegant 
Card Case, 18c. H. M. Coox & Co., Meriden, Ct. 


ME. DEMOREST'’S GRAND OPENING of Re- 

liable Patterns of all the recherché novelties and 

beautiful designs for the Spring and Summer Fashions. 
17 East 14th Street, New York, and all the agencies, 


2 CARDS, 25 styles, 10c. ; 
20c., with name. J. B. 








; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fir any Frever, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. XT. 
PLASTRON Rt gece. 








Sca 
COAT. POLON AISE, and Tablier Skirt with 
Pleated B as 


Skir' 
POMPADOUR PRINCESSE DRESS ~% 


1 

T 

9 

an and Walking Skirt................-.6 “9 
9 

9 

LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT (Cutaway Jacket, : 2 


Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt)............ 11 
CLOSE- FITTING JACKET, Long Draped 
Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.............+. ~~ a 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE with Basque Front, 
and Walking Skirt... .......cssececseeseeees 18 
BELTED HAMIT BASQUE and Combination 
Td da: ee Rite bilgin Gnd Odmale Aataae LAS Ged ci get al 
FRENC H Wy Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 
BO ES a ae ey, 


LADY'S PRING ESSE LINGERIE, Princesse 
Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 
and Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 
tion Chemise (with Drawers), and Long 
Sacque Night-Dreas..............sceeeereees “* 16 
The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
Baits on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
nits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits se arated or 





QrAteine PATTERNS.—Circulars free, 
or Stamrep Samp.es of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 
LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
5 case 13c. Outfit 10¢. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 
ONTH AND EXPENSES | 
$ — Send stamp for terms. 
e £° af osTER & Co., Cincinnati, 0, 


aap or ery or TRANSFER areca, 
60 Toe 60 Scrap or Jar Pictures, 10e.—all postpaid. 
J.W. PRigZRLL, 478 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 











is = comprises all the 
Patterns published by us. 

In oe please ny Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust easure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 36 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns cannet aftetward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, , New York. 


40 AX MIXED CARDS in a Case, 18c. ; in Gold, 20c. 
) Agent's Outfit, 0c. GEO. TURNER, Bristol, Ct. 


‘OUR NAME in gold on 1 card case, and. 25 Mixed 
Cards, 10c. Bavips & CO., Northford, Conn, 


ut Paper 








FANCY CARDS,Snowflake, Damask, &c.,no2 alike, 
25 with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. 





95 ELEGANT Cards, (25 styles) or 40 Fine Mixed, 
with name 10c. Helen Read & Co.,New Haven, Ct. 








248 HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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NEW WORDS TO AN OLD AIR~—APPROPRIATE FOR SPRING WEATHER. 


If a body meet a body And smash a body’s nice umbrella, See, mine is a large umbrella, Two hearts that fondly beat as one 
Coming through the rain, Shouldn’t she complain ? *T will safely shelter twain. Are coming through the rain. 





FACETIZ. 


Wuur in Algeria a 
mighty hunter went off on 
a long excursion, accom- 
panied by a native guide 
whose face and manner 
were not too inspiring of 
confidence. They had 
scant Inck, provisions ran 
short, and the guide pro- 
posed to his employer a 
dish of broiled monkey. 

“TI don’t know,” said 
the European, though he 
was hungry ; “ what does 
it taste like ?” 

** It's tenderer than man 
but not so juicy,” replied 
the guide, in the most 
matter-of-fact manner. 

The European at once 
broke up camp and return- 
ed homeward, insisting on 
carrying his own gun and 
having his guide in front. 


Young men should take 
pattern by pianos—be 
square, upright, grand. 

Pain ER By. AS 





A teetotaler says the 
drop curtain of a theatre 
is so called because the 
gentlemen go out for a 
drop while it is down. 

> 


A Chinese official, hav- 
ing been shown a ther- 
mometer, expressed his 
surprise that the mere 
movement of a thin thread 
of mercury could make the 
weather so much cooler. 


ple Gree he aa 

“The book trade is af- 
fected, I suppose, by the 
general depression. What 
kind of books feels it 
most ?” 

*Pocket-books,” was 
the laconic reply. 
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Can 





<einaglignedipaecinence 
A clever minister recent- 
ly said : “ The time is sure- 
ly —s when stealing 
will be a thing of the past.” 
The explanation of this to 
the inquiring Californian 
was, “ Because there will 
be nothing left to steal.” 


———>—————— 

The Duc de Morny's 
definition of a polite man 
is the hardest to realize of 
any ever given. ‘A po- 
lite man,” said he, “is one 
who listens with interest 
to things he knows all 





oa eee 

Cuives.—The tendency 
of clubs in all times has 
been to destroy our youth. 
Hardly had our first an- 
cestors been driven from 
Eden before Abel, a young 
man, was killed by a club. 

a 


At bedtime little Willie 
wassaying the usual prayer 
at his mother’s knee, and 
ees | got as far as, “If I 
should die before I wake,” 
hesitated. 

“Well, what next ?” ask- 
ed his mother. 




















J about when they are told 
“* Well, I s’pose the next FORETHOl omer. BOYS WILL BE BOYS. by a person who knows 
thing would be a funeral.” PREPARING FOR THE First. nothing about them. 
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Smavt Boy. “Say, Mister, you've got suthin pinned onter yer Coat.” 


A LEGE FRESHMAN INITIATED FOR LIFE. 
Smart Man. “No, no; that’s too thin. First of April—can’t fool me.” | earner . 














